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The TREND to Large Elevated Storage 


750,000 to 2,000,000 gallons ca- 
pacity being used to reduce costs, 
level off peak loads and provide 
fire flow requirements in cities 
considered too large for elevated 
storage a few short years ago. 


Forty years ago elevated steel 
tanks were being installed in rap- 
idly increasing numbers in small 
municipal waterworks systems to 
provide uniform gravity pressure. 
It has only been during the last 


decade or so, however, that water- 
works engineers have realized 
that elevated storage is equally or 
more important in larger cities. 
Now-a-days it is not uncommon 
to see one or more tanks of from 
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Pneumatic 
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9-V COMPRESSOR 


(one of many types) 


Two cylinder, single acting, gear driven 
—75 to 200 cu. ft. Three forms. Single 
stage, air cooled, intermittent opera- 
tion, 40 Ibs. pressure. Single stage, 
water cooled, continuous operation, 
120 Ibs. pressure. Two stage, air 
cooled, continuous operation, 135 Ibs. 
Motors for any commercial circuit. 


Write for information and prices. 
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A GOVERNMENT AUDIT 


MONG various investigations recently ordered 
by Congress there is one of outstanding im- 
portance. Prompted by a resolution of Senator Byrd 
it is expected to go thoroughly into the affairs of 
the many government bureaus and agencies estab- 
lished in recent years and reveal figures not hereto- 
fore available on expenditures, the amounts of 
money loaned and with balance sheets brought up 
to date. Assets will be appraised, profit and loss 
statements prepared and operations brought under 
the light of proper accounting methods. 


The large number of agencies set up to carry out 
a wide range of New Deal objectives have had vast 
power in lending and spending upon which it ap- 
pears there has been no check and no adequate 
accounting has been made. Inquiries by Senator 
Byrd and others have repeatedly failed to elicit nec- 
essary information about outlays running into hun- 
dreds of millions and even billions of dollars. 
Clearly a matter of concern to the nation’s tax- 
payers. 


It is expected that this investigation will, for the 
first time, disclose the actual situation existing in 
Government financial affairs. 


Some time ago an appraisal of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation showed as of March 1, 1938, 
that its capital of $100,000,000 was impaired to 
the extent of about $94,000,000. This was restored 
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by Congress. Another appraisal at the end of 
March, 1939, showed an impairment of another 
$119,000,000. New Deal bookkeeping has before 
this been a matter of doubt to those charged with 
the responsibility of approving drafts for funds. 

When the recent spending bill was up before 
Congress it was proposed that it should operate “‘out- 
side” the budget. The suggestion was not altogether 
surprising as it has been impossible, even for those 
responsible among government officials, to know 
what was actually going on “inside” the budget be- 
cause of unchecked operations of dozens of agencies, 
little and big, with huge appropriations at their 
command. 

The Treasury Department under Senator Byrd's 
resolution will be able to inform the country as to 
what has been going on, and the facts will be re- 
vealing, if not shocking, in some instances. They 
should show why the country is facing a tax bill 
that will mount higher before it is reduced and 
make it possible to judge if results have justified a 
program that called for colossal spending without 
limit. 

Congressional investigations by reason of par- 
tisan politics too often in the past have dodged is- 
sues, and instead of getting fundamental facts on 
which to base judgment, used the occasion to smear 
private industry. This investigation is likely to 
be something different. 

















Give Them A Chance 


Gainesville, Fla. 
Editor 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. 

Here is an opportunity to render a great 
service to the boys of Florida if you will give 
publicity to the enclosed clipping and cause 
manufacturers who can give employment to 
these bright boys by starting factories to make 
anything that would require industrious, in 
telligent labor at reasonable price. 

Thanking you in advance for anything 
done for these boys. 
August 15, 1939 C. F. Smith. 


Over One Thousand Students 
Seeking Part-time Jobs at 
the University 

University of Florida officials said 
Saturday that hundreds of young men 
continued to ask the question, “What 
ean I get to do to help earn my way 
through the University?” 

Opening of the state University’s reg- 
ular 1939-40 session may be less than 
five weeks away, but University mail 
continues heavy daily, and each day 
brings prospective students to the cam- 
pus in quest of part-time jobs. 

Dean of Students R. C. Beaty, who 
heads the self-help committee, said more 
than 1,000 applications for work had 
been filed by old and new students. 

Officials in the registrar’s office stated 
advance applications for admission 
were higher than in previous years. It 
is believed that the freshman class will 
range between 900 and 1,000. 

The MANUFACTURERS RECORD is glad of the 
opportunity to publish the above letter and news- 
paper clipping which tells of the need of part-time 
jobs by a thousand Florida youths to help them 
in their effort to obtain an education. 

Boys and girls who are willing to work in order 
that they may learn are not taking the easy way— 
they are taking the hard way and they deserve 
every encouragement in their quest. 

Built upon such fiber and character, America 
has developed. 

We are sometimes inclined to question whether 
parents are in all cases wise in their insistence that 
children, without regard to temperament or fitness, 
shall attend higher institutions of learning when 
in some cases it would be far wiser to have them 
learn a trade. It is obvious to those engaged in 
productive enterprise that the dearth of skilled 
labor is growing more acute under present condi- 
tions, but where the children themselves manifest 
an eagerness to learn and are willing to work to 
acquire an education such as the university gives, 
there is nothing to be said save they deserve what 
they want and the opportunity should be available. 
They are not asking for a life of ease, nor a govern- 
ment hand-out, nor more hours of leisure. They 


are asking for work in order that they may learn. 

In the present instance we believe a way will be 
found, and Florida and its university may be proud 
that its freshman class will be formed of material 
that will reflect credit upon the state and the 
country. 
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The Governor of West Virginia 
Speaks to Labor 


West Virginia is a state of varied resources and 
natural wealth. Its coal mines, forests, natural gas, 
oil, steel mills, and factories are contributing splen- 
didly to the wealth of the country. Labor in West 
Virginia has been an important part of that State’s 
economy, more so than in other states where coal 
mining has not yielded the returns which nature 
made possible from West Virginia’s mountains. 
More of the State’s labor is employed in mining 
than in any other industry, and when labor unrest 
affects that industry it affects the entire state and 
in turn, industries of other states which are de- 
pendent upon West Virginia for their fuel supplies. 

There has come to our notice a copy of an ad- 
dress delivered by Homer A. Holt, Governor of 
West Virginia, before the West Virginia Feder- 
ation of Labor at Wheeling last month which con- 
tains many striking points. The American philoso- 
phy set forth is so applicable to union workers in 
every line of endeavor that we are reprinting some 
of the paragraphs the speech contains. It is to be 
regretted that space will not permit printing the 
entire address. 

Governor Holt spoke to his audience as Ameri- 
can citizens and in simple terms emphasized the 
duties of citizenship as coming first and that the 
duties of union membership are by no means in- 
compatible with the duties of citizenship, but on 
the contrary are complementary to the first and 
higher duty. His warning of the ultimate effect 
of leadership that uses labor as a political threat 
was timely and his conclusions indisputable. 

* * *K * 

EXTRACTS FROM GOVERNOR HOLT’s ADDRESS 
BEFORE WEST VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 

I believe that the organization of labor has even 
greater opportunities for constructive service in 
the future. But, I believe also that the future use- 
fulness of the organization of labor must depend 
uvon labor’s choice of methods and means. 

* * * * 

Labor is conscious of its great political power. 

It is proper that those who toil, because of their 
large numbers if for no other reason, should have 
great influence in a popular government. For its 
own preservation, however, that influence should 
be exercised in a manner calculated to preserve the 
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influence and to promote sound democratic prin- 
ciples which history thus far would seem to demon- 
strate to be indispensable to its existence. 

* * * * 

There is a marked tendency today for some of 
those who speak in the name of labor to endeavor 
to use the power of labor’s large numbers to regu- 
late by law everything except their own activities, 
and to assert that labor has a right to be exempt 
from the operation of the most simple and funda- 
mental laws applicable to all people. Some who 
would speak for labor seem to want to regulate 
by law all others but to declare labor to be free 
from all legal restraint, even to the point of defi- 
ance of laws of general application. 

* * * * 

While the numbers of labor are large, let us 
remember that in any government or civilization 
no party or group is so large as to exclude the 
existence of minority interests or so small as to be 
indivisible itself. A part of the majority of today 
may well be a part of the minority of tomorrow. 
The only safeguard that has yet been devised 
against the arbitrary rule of minorities has been 
sound, democratic constitutional government in 
which basic rights of citizens are safeguarded for 
majorities and minorities alike. 

Many labor leaders vaunt the political influence 
of labor. Labor does have great political influence, 
but that does not mean that the majority of those 
in the ranks of labor are willing to use that in- 
fluence to sustain lawless activities of some who 
purport to speak for them. Labor wants, expects, 
and demands orderly government, just as does any 
other element of our population. If stock be taken 
of the results of some of the most recent elections, 
it is easy to be seen that the administrations which 
tolerated the defiance of law by some of those act- 
ing in the name of labor did not receive a vote of 
popular confidence, but were rejected by an 
aroused citizenry. Many who toil joined in the 
purge of those who failed to distinguish between 
the unlawful activities of some so-called labor 
leaders and the silent will of those for whom they 
purported to speak, but who, in fact, did not ap- 
prove of such activities. 

Our political and economic reforms in a democ- 
racy come through public opinion. Public opinion 
in this nation does not sustain violence in the name 
of labor. In these times of unemployment, public 
opinion does not sustain widespread strikes for 
jurisdictional matters not involving considerations 
material to the individual workers. 

A strike to force all workmen of a plant or in- 
dustry to join a union or a particular union, when 
there are no points of difference between the em- 
ployers and the employees, does not enlist public 
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sympathy. 

The organization of labor must proceed along 
voluntary and peaceful lines and methods if it is 
to serve the useful ends which constitute its oppor- 
tunity. Organized labor cannot hope for success 
in democratic America by the substitution of 
coercion for consent, or by resort to any other 
totalitarian methods. 

When some who would speak tor labor seek to 
make undemocratic uses of governmental proc- 
esses, difficulties will certainly arise. 

* * %* x 

Labor organizations will never exercise that 
constructive influence which should be theirs unless 
they are willing and able to meet the responsibili- 
ties which are inseparable from the rights and inter- 
ests asserted. No one questions the abstract right of 
an organization to call a strike, but, just because that 
organization operates in the name of labor, it has 
no right to strike if to do so is in violation of an 
agreement previously made. A labor organization 
has no right to demand recognition as a bargain- 
ing agency unless it is able and willing to assume 
the responsibility of carrying out the bargain 
when made. 

The work of those for whom employment is 
available is necessary to make possible the modest 
governmental provision for those tor whom no 
work can be found. No organization has the 
right to call upon men to abandon their work and 
then call upon the government to provide for 
their needs during their voluntary idleness. 

Some groups of labor in America have per- 
mitted their ranks to become infiltrated with un- 
American influences which are incompatible with 
basic principles and the fullest measure of success 
of the republic, and, likewise, are incompatible 
with the true cause of organized labor which is 
dependent upon democratic principles for its ser- 
vice and success. 

* * ; ; 

The future of organized labor in America is in 
your hands. If labor wills to enjoy the liberty and 
respect which have been its in the past, let it dis- 
card un-American practices and hearken to some of 
the basic virtues of democracy—truth, justice, tol- 
erance, orderly living, and respect for law. In order 
to do this, some house-cleaning may be necessary. 

If labor believes in and wants democratic gov- 
ernment, then let it adhere to democratic methods. 

If some of those who speak in the name of labor 
believe that they cannot operate successfully on the 
principles of the American democracy—truth, jus- 
tice, tolerance, orderly living, and the respect for 
law—then let them prepare for the most excoriat- 
ing judgment that has ever been pronounced at 
the bar of public opinion of democratic America. 
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IN WEsT VIRGINIA there are combinations of advantages for 
many kinds of industries that can not be matched anywhere. 


MANUFACTURERS have become chemistry-conscious and, as a 
result, laboratories are working diligently, searching for new 
by-products and ways of meeting increasing demands. Many 
new industries are in an embryo state and must find ade- 
quate reserves and suitable locations. 


Coa, NATURAL Gas AND BRINE are important raw materials 
used in the manufacture of many industrial and pharma- 
ceutical products. West Virginia has vast reserves of these 
and other raw materials, easily accessible to railroad, river 
and highway transportation facilities. 


WEsT VIRGINIA is destined to become the chemical manu- 
facturing center of the world. Many plants are most modern 
and efficient, conforming to the world’s latest engineering 
standards. Some of the industries are the largest of their 
kind. 


Are you seeking an tdeal industrial location? 


THE VARIOUS STATE AGENCIES WILL GLADLY ASSIST MANU- 
FACTURERS WITH INFORMATION ON THE STATE'S RAW MATE- 
RIALS, POWER RESOURCES, FUELS, LABOR, TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES AND RELATED ITEMS FOR ANY SPECIFIC INDUSTRY. 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE WITH 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


THE STATE CAPITOL, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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West Virginia’s Mineral Resources Offer 


Opportunities for Industry 


EST VIRGINIA, which formed a part of Virginia and 

was included in the original Colony of Virginia, broke 

away from Virginia when it seceded in 1861. Starting 
with a convention of delegates from twenty-six counties at 
Wheeling in June 1861, a constitution was drafted the same 
year and ratified in April 1862. On June 19, 1863, West 
Virginia was admitted to statehood in the Union. 


Which white people were the first to set foot on West 
Virginia soil is not known but presumably it was some of the 
early settlers crossing into Ohio early in the eighteenth century. 
The first structure is believed to have been the log cabin of 
Morgan Morgan erected in 1727 in what is now Berkeley 
County. Thereafter the settlement cf the area got under way 
but it was a slow process for the mountains were a serious barrier. 


Originally settled in large part by pioneers from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia's population, estimated at 1,849,000 
in 1937, is predominantly American with over 96 per cent 
of native origin. 

West Virginia ranks 27th in population and 40th in size 
with 24,170 square miles. 


Climate 


LTHOUGH the physical conditions of West Virginia caus¢ 

the climate to be varied, it is nevertheless genial and con- 
ducive to good health. The temperature, which averages 53.2 
Fah., is moderate even in winter and uncomfortable hot spells 
are virtually unknown. The rainfall is ample and well distributed 
with an average of 45.05 inches. This latter however has a fairly 
wide range of 38 to 60 inches, the heaviest occurring in June- 
July and the smallest in November. 


Transportation 


EST VIRGINIA, which is within 350 miles of nearly 

half the nation’s population, is well supplied with trans- 
portation facilities. The railroads, operating a total of more than 
1,000 miles, occupy an important position because of the state’s 
preponderance of heavy commodities. Nine class I railway com- 
panies provide an extensive and adequate service for passengers 
and freight. 

The total West Virginia road mileage totals almost 33,000 
miles. Of this amount, over 4,760 miles are primary roads and 
include 1,610 miles of hard surface; 2,222 miles of bituminous 
surface, 520 miles of stone or gravel, 165 miles of graded and 
drained, and 243 miles are unimproved. The 28,210 miles of 
secondary roads comprise 323 miles of hard surface, 1,315 miles 
of bituminous surface, 4,773 miles of stone or gravel, 6,864 
miles of soil, and the balance are unimproved. Operating on 
this network of highways are more than 600 busses and over 
45,000 motor and tractor trucks to supply the people and indus- 
tries of West Virginia with ample freight and passenger trans- 
port. 

Augmenting the railroads and highways are numerous navi- 
gable waterways including the Ohio river which traverses a 
major part of the state’s western boundary. Finally, West Vir- 
ginia also is served by commercial air lines. 


Manufactures and Finance 


HE value of West Virginia’s manufactured products in 1937 
was $480,526,030, an increase of $113,951,963 or almost 
31 per cent over the 1935 amount. 

Outstanding among the state's industries is that of chemicals 
with products in 1937 valued at $58,267,326. A close second 
was glass manufacturing with products valued at $52,954,985. 
Other important industries separately listed in the census reports 
with their respective value of products include: clay and pottery 
products including porcelain, $17,378,509; sheet, structural and 
ornamental metalwork, foundry, stamped and pressed metal 
products, $16,677,277; electric and other machinery including 
machine shop products, $15,852,412; lumber, timber and plan- 
ing mill products, $13,706,209; petroleum refining, $11,607,- 
878; coke oven products, $11,101,503; tanned, curried and 
finished leather, $9,683,163. Altogether the census report lists 
52 separate industries of three or more establishments and of 
these 33 have an annual production value exceeding one million 
dollars. However, in addition there are 115 other plants whose 
combined products were valued at $199,852,482 in 1937. 

The cost of materials, fuel, electric energy and containers used 
in manufacturing was $257,751,612 and the $3,464 wage earn- 
ers employed in 1,057 establishments had a combined payroll 
totaling $102,511,473. 

The aggregate resources of the 184 West Virginia banks re- 
porting to the Comptroller of the Currency on June 30, 1938, 
amounted to $331,886,000 of which individual deposits com- 
prised $279,688,000. Capital stock of these banks including 
capital notes and debentures was $27,794,000. Bank transac- 
tions as represented by reporting clearing house exchanges totaled 
$255,098,000 in 1938 while internal revenue collections in 
the same period amounted to $24,022,700 of which $8,900,301 
were corporation income tax receipts. 


Agriculture 


LTHOUGH nearly 72 per cent of West Virginia's population 

is classified as rural, the farm population comprises only 26 
per cent. Furthermore, of the state’s entire area the aggregate crop 
acreage in 1938 was only slightly over 6 per cent and amounted 
to 1,479,400 acres. From this farm crop acreage was derived 
a cash income of $9,887,000 which togerher with $28,364,000 
from livestock and livestock products formed the major part of 
the state’s cash tarm income totaling $39,687,000. 

The total number of livestock in West Virginia in 1938 was 
1,468,000 valued at $38,869,000 of which the largest part was 
606,000 cattle valued at $21,597,000 including 251,000 cows 
and heifers kept for milk and valued at $11,295,000. Sheep 
numbering 536,000 with a value of $2,911,000, 217,000 swine 
worth $1,834,000, 97,000 horses valued at $11,135,000, and 
12,000 mules valued at $1,392,000 make up the balance of 
livestock. Cash farm income from dairy produce in 1938 totaled 
$15,940,000 including $9,700,000 from milk and $5,145,000 
trom eggs. 

Among the more important crops of 1938 with their respec- 
tive quantities were: corn, 12,640,000 bushels; wheat, 2,340,000 
bushels; oats, 1,806,000 bushels; tobacco, 3,190,000) pounds; 
and apples, 4,800,000. bushels. 
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Timber 


F West Virginia’s 8,960,000 acres of forest land, which is 
considerably more than half the state’s entire area, 8,860,- 
000 acres are described as commercial forest. 

The major part of the state’s forest land is the cordwood area 
amounting to 3,985,000 acres containing 1,020,000 cords of 
softwood and 13,100,000 cords of hardwood or a total 14,200,- 
000 cords. However, from the point of view of quantity, the 
largest cordwood volume is on saw timber areas and comprises 
1,600,000 cords of softwood and 19,900,000 cords of hardwood 
—21,500,000 cords, or a grand total of 35,625,000 cords ex- 
clusive of a small quantity on restocking areas. 

The saw timber areas of 2,660,000 acres including 665,000 
acres old growth and 1,995,000 acres second growth support a 


stand of 8,850,000,000 board feet Softwoods, with 600,000,000 
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- 750,000,000 board feet include 2,580,000,000 board feet ol 
growth and 5,170,000,000 board feet second growth. 

Wage earners engaged in West Virginia’s 141 lumber industry 
establishments numbered 5,538 in 1937 and produced products 
valued at $11,829,085. Included among these products were 
294,272,000 board feet hardwood lumber and 58,325,000 board 
feet softwood or a total lumber sawed of 352,597,000 board feet. 


Mining and Minerals 


HE annual value of West Virginia’s mineral production is 

exceeded by only three other states, but in relation to the 
state's general economy it is the most important factor. Coal, 
which is the principal mineral, consists of several seams, one of 
them alone constituting the most valuable single mineral deposit 
known anywhere in the world. Every kind of bituminous coal is 
found in West Virginia and its production exceeds that of any 
other state. Yet coal reserves of a commercial character have 
been conservatively estimated at far more than one hundred 
billion tons. As a source of employment, coal with over 100,000 
wage earners has no competitor and far outranks the 83,464 wage 
earners of ali manufacturing in West Virginia. With a total 
mineable area equal to approximately 27,524 square miles under- 
lying 17,280 square miles of the state, West Virginia’s coal 
and coal by-products together with other minerals offer unusual 
opportunities for industrial developmeat. 

On the accompanying map is shown those minerals now 
being commercially produced. In addition, there are other de- 
posits of these and other minerals in West Virginia which may 
possibly in some instances offer commercial possibilities. Nu- 
merous deposits of limonite and hematite are known and several 
have been mined in the immediate past. Bromine has been 
manufactured from brine in two different counties to date. Clay 
for brick and stoneware as well as fire clay is available exten- 
sively in numerous counties. Dolomite, grahamite, grindstone, 
pulpstone, salt, siderite and slate all occur in quantity and have 
been mined in a greater or lesser degree at one time or another. 
Limestone for building, as crushed stone, as a flux, and for agri- 
cultural purposes is found in large quantities thorughout the 
state. 

Sand for building and molding is available in numerous locali- 
ties but the sand of most importance is glass sand. Large quanti- 
ties of an excellent quality of this sand occur in many counties. 

West Virginia sandstone suitable for every purpose can be 
found throughout the state. 

Petroleum has been produced over a long period in large 
quantities, but in recent years production has been steadily de- 
clining. However, there is possibility that new methods and 
deeper wells will increase production; meanwhile the extensive 
oil shales offer potentialities against the time of oil exhaustion. 

Though natural gas is usually associated with petroleum, in 
many counties of West Virginia it is found alone. At present the 
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state ranks high in production and the future appears even more 
optimistic particularly in the Oriskany sands while other oppor- 
tunities for development are regarded as distinctly possible in 
deeper sands. The average heating value of natural gas in West 
Virginia is about 1,100 B. T. U. 


Electric Power 


RODUCTION of electricity by private and public plants in 
West Virginia during 1938 amounted to 2,495,776,000 kilo- 
watt hours. Of this sum, 2,045,512,000 kilowatt hours were 
produced by fuel operated plants and 450,264,000 kilowatt 
hours originated in hydro electric plants. 
The total generating capacity of the state’s 39 plants operated 
by 16 companies was 673,378 kilowatts at the close of 1938. 
Making up this total were 18 steam plants capable of developing 


567,510 kilowatts, 10 water power plants with a generating 


ca ip 1 N08 88) kilowats, § internal combustion aye 


ic Ua 


tion plants ’ a total capacity ot 501 ‘61 kilowatts 


Taxation 


OMESTIC corporations of West Virginia are required to 
pay annually a franchise tax based upon capital stock start- 
ing from $20 on $5,000 or less with $10 increases up to $100 on 
$100,000. Exceeding that sum there are additional increases up 
to $150 on $200,000. Beyond $200,000 and not more than 
$1,000,000 the tax is $180 plus 20 cents on each $1,000 in 
excess of $200,000; in excess of $1,000,000 and not more than 
$15,000,000 the tax is $340 plus 15 cents on each $1,000 in 
excess of $1,000,000. For corporations with stock greater than 
$15,000,000 there is a flat tax of $2,500. Shares of stock having 
no par value are presumed for the purposes of assessment to be 
at $25 unless it was originally issued for a greater consideration. 
Foreign corporations are taxed on the same basis plus 50 per 
cent of the tax with an annual minimum of $150. 

There is no state corporation income tax but there is a gross 
sales tax of $1.30 on each $100 of coal; $3.90 on blast furnace 
slag, sand, gravel or other mineral products not mined or 
quarried; $7.80 on natural gas with $5,000 annual deduction; 
$1.95 on limestone or sandstone and timber; other natural re- 
source products, $2.60; and manufactured products $0.39. 

County and local tax rates on money, notes, bonds, bills and 
accounts receivable, stocks and other similar intangible personal 
property range from 28.25 cents to 95.25 cents per $100. All 
other property falling within the purview of local taxation is 
taxed at rates of three and four times that of intangible property. 


Labor and Wages 


LTHOUGH West Virginia has ten cities exceeding ten thou- 
sand population each, including Charleston with 62,265, 
Huntington with 75,572, and Wheeling with 61,659, and the 
population density is 72 per square mile, the urban population 
comprises only 28.4 per cent. Only one of the state’s 55 coun- 
ties supports no manufacturing establishments. 

Of the white population comprising 93.3 per cent of the 
whole, 90.6 per cent are of native parentage; those of foreign 
parentage are only 4.1 per cent and the foreign born only 3.2 
per cent. 

A plentiful supply of loyal, intelligent and willing labor is 
available in all industries to supply a reasonable demand. As 
of recent date, the annual average wage rates covering all classes 
of labor for the several basic industries together with the average 
number of days operated is as follows: building and construc- 
tion, $1,237.50 and 284 days; chemical ce allied products $1,- 
528.77 and 307 days; clay, stone, etc., $1,243.35 and 255 days; 
coal, $1,285 and 188 days; food a, $1,265.22 and 311 
days; glass, $1,354.34 and 253 days; iron and steel, $1,443.63 
and 282 days; lumber and allied products, $984.07 and 274 
days; petroleum, $1,577.19 and 323 days; public utilities, $1,- 
106.53 and 352 days. 
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West Virginia 


Its principal raw materials and transportation 
facilities. with facts on the reverse side pertaining 
to its industrial growth and opportunities for in- 
dustry. 

























MINERAL COUNTIES IN WHICH MINERAL 
IS COMMERCIALLY PRODUCED 

Clay— 1, 7, 12, 16, 

19, 20, 31, 32, 35, 37, 53 


Coal—.1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 





31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
Y L Ag7SNN D 17, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 33 







hr itt: Gas— 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
ress / ~ 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49 
Balto. ~\. 11 / BERKELEY /;~? 
7 / Martinsbur 7 Glass sand— || 
K MINERAL / N N 12 Fd & ; Limestone—6, 8. 10, 11, 12. 13. 19, 22. 23. 24, 33. 31. 
7 
a 9 /~ AJAMPSHIRE / N11 17, 53, 54 
> %, 

































Manganese— 17, 35 
Oil-——2, 6, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 43. 


14, 45 
Sand and gravel—2. 3. 1. 5. 10. 16 





TIMBER 


Oak— all counties 





Beech-bireh-maple— all counties 
Red Spruce— 7, 8. 19, 20, 21, 22. 23, 24. 29. 30, 31. 


o2, a3, 34, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Corn— all counties 

Tobaceo— 16, 18, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 35.36. 37, 10. 13, 
Hl, $5, 49, 50 

Soy beans—- small quantity in almost every county 


Sweetpotatoes— 16. 17, 26, - 








Natural gas is available for consumption in the followin 


¥ 





counties:1, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8, 9. TA, 15, 16, 17. 
iS, 19, 20, 21. 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, ZB; 29, 50; S1, 
BL, 53> od, o0, Of, oo, 39, 40, 43, 44. 45, 46, 48, 


19, 50. 51, 53 





Railroads 


‘Navigable Rivers 





————— Airlines 

















£.MORRELL @ Airports——also at principal cities printed in red 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S STATE CAPITOL 





This modern structure rests on 100,000,000,000 tons 
of coal accessible within a 2-hour motor drive from 
its stately dome. 


America’s Coal Bin 


THE SYMBOL OF THE NATION’S 
CONTINUED INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACY 


EST VIRGINIA, leading all other American 

states since 1931 in the production of bituminous 

coal, has a reserve of 150,000,000,000 tons of un- 
mined coal, according to estimates of learned geologists. 
This huge coal reserve, of the purest quality and ex- 
cellence found on the American continent, is the symbol 
of America’s continued supremacy in industry, trade and 
commerce. 


Coal mining is the basic industry of West Virginia. 
More than 100,000 miners, in the employ of 360 com- 
mercial coal companies, produce 100,000,000 tons annually 
of bituminous coal, or 27% of the national production, and 
it is shipped to more than 30 American states to giant 
industries and to domestic consumers to give warmth to 
palace and humble homes. 


Coal mine workers in West Virginia draw wages of 
approximately $150,000,000 per year. One-third of the 
state’s population is dependent directly on coal. Related 
industries, such as transportation, trade, utilities and com- 
merce, employ another 100,000 people, indirectly depend- 
ent on coal. Each vear West Virginia coal provides in 
excess of $200,000,000 in freight operating revenues to 
railroad carriers for transporting the commodity to far- 


flung markets. Vessels on the Great Lakes and ships on 
the sea carry this product to distant ports. 


West Virginia has an area of 24,282 square miles and 
17,280 square miles are underlaid with coal. It is found 
in +9 of the 55 counties in 102 coal seams, more than half 
of which may be mined commercially. 


If all the coal in West Virginia were loaded into 50-ton 
gondolas, it would make a solid train encircling the earth 
600 times! 


The enormous annual payroll of the coal industry in 
West Virginia, turned over and over again, moves into 
the markets of the Nation to buy commodities from other 
states. The industry spends 20c a ton, or $20,000,000 
annually, for supplies and equipment used in the produc- 
tion of this fuel. Coal provides a purchasing power far 
in excess of all other mineral fuel industries. 

West Virginia coals vary sufficiently in physical char- 
acter to meet every customer demand. These coals are 
carefully cleaned and prepared for distribution. 


West Virginia is truly the Coal Bin of America, the 
guarantee of the Creator of an illimitable source of 
energy for centuries to come. 


WEST VIRGINIA COAL ASSOCIATION 
CHARLESTON--- WEST VIRGINIA 
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The Ceredo-Kenova W. Va. Chamber of Commerce and the 

First National Bank of Ceredo, W. Va., work hand in hand 

to encourage and develop industry in this valley .... The 

_ Lp advantages of a large industrial center are available to man- 
S . ufacturers including two trunk line railroads . oo cheap fuel 
W/ | .... low power rates .... ample school facilities .... native 
r_ born labor ... . river terminal connections with complete 

flood wall protection and exceptional banking advantages 


? 
is _— through The First National in Ceredo ... . We invite in- 
NYY Sis : 
Wh ia quiries and welcome the opportunity to serve industry. 
° pee Setar / g Y Za ‘ 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CEREDO - 
-CFREDO-KENOVA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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THE UPPER MONONGAHELA V ALLEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA HAS: 


An abundance of natural resources, such as coal, oil, 
natural gas, clays, sands, limestone, brines, and an ample 
supply of pure soft water, 






An intelligent supply of male and female labor located 
in small communities with idea] facilities for develop- 
ment, 













Quick and easy access to large centers of population and 
to the nation’s markets, 






Practically unlimited electric power at rates among the 
lowest in the country. 






We invite your serious consideration to the ten counties in northern West 
Virginia bordering the Monongahela river and its tributaries. 


UPPER MONONGAHELA VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA, 


with units in each of the ten counties. 








(This Association will be glad to furnish information on the industrial, agricultural, recreational, educational 
and other advantages of this area.) 















U. S. Exports of Lumber and Logs Show Some 
Increase in First Seven Months of Year: 
Imports Up Sharply 












e W. Vi . °. ,) 
An 11 percent increase in exports and a 40 percent rise in m est Irginia it S 


J 
imports characterized the foreign trade of the United States | | 
in lumber and logs during the first seven months of 1939 as | 
compared with the corresponding period of last year, accord- | 


ing to the Forest Products Division, Department of Commerce. 




















Aggregate exports of hardwood and softwood lumber. (in- The Jewel City of the Ohio Valley 
eluding boards, planks, scantlings, flooring and sawed timber) 
and logs during the January-July period of 1939 totaled 700,496 
he M feet against 689.655 M feet in the first seven months of WH FRE | | 
1d last year. 
Of the 1939 exports, sawn material accounted for 617,599 M C | = 4 
he feet compared with 555,746 M feet in 1938, a gain of 11 per- 0a IS plentiful 
n- cent, while exports of logs and hewn timber totaled 82,897 G ’ 
1 M feet against 83,909 M feet, a decrease of 1 percent. Sawn | Natu ral as IS cheap 
le softwood exports amounted to 542,979 M feet in the 1939 | 


ve period compared with 412,935 M feet for 1938, and sawn hard- La b 0 I S g 8 ° 9% A m e I C a n 
te woods, (including flooring) totaled 164,620 M feet against 3 Tr u n k R q i | W a y S c e n t e 


142,811 M feet. Exports of softwood logs amounted to 67,278 


es M feet as compared with 69,075 M feet during the seven months H 0 ul S in g i S a d e q ll a t e | | 


of 1938, while the respective hardwood log exports were 15,619 


"aaa eee | Natural Resources are near 


United States imports of hardwood and softwood logs and | 
lumber (including clapboards and cabinet woods) totaled | ; ; 
492,894 M feet in the first seven months of the current year | for complete information ask 


compared with 352,420 M feet in the corresponding 1938 period. | 
In the softwood lumber group. spruce was the most important | THE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
species imported, totaling 135,101 M feet in the seven month | 

period compared with 95,303 M feet in 1938. Imports of fir 0 § 

and hemlock combined amounted to 111,473 M feet compared | HUNTI N GT N ’ WE T VA ° 

with 88,865 M feet in the seven months period of 1938, and of 
pine 48,914 M feet against 24,505 M feet. 
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New Market Data Handbook 


A new guidebook for American busi- 
nessmen, the “Industrial Market Data 
Handbook,” containing vital information 
for establishing new sales territories, 
production quotas and marketing cam- 
paigns, is now available for distribution 
according to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


The handbook. tirst of its kind ever 
published, contains complete figures on 
industrial production. employment, value 
of products, cost of material, fuel and 
power, and output per wage earner for 
each of the 3,070 counties in the United 
States, and similar data for every city 


of more than 10,000 population. The fig- 
ures in the handbook pertain to 1935, the 
latest year in which information in this 
form is available. 

In announcing the publication of the 
handbook it is pointed out that the study 
is especially designed to aid sales and 
advertising executives in estimating sizes 
and locations of their markets together 
with the potential value of these markets. 

The data contained in the handbook 
have been carefully selected with the aid 
of many marketing executives and offers 
the most complete assembly of statistical 
data dealing with the size and location of 
American industrial markets now avail- 
able to American business. Information 








not a business one.” 


cost of water power. 





COAL! 


“THE FIRST ano BEST 
SOURCE or POWER’ 


EFORE his death, Thomas Edison said: “The first and best 
source of power is coal ... water power is a political issue 


The private power industry recognizes the economy of pro- 
ducing electricity from coal. It uses 42,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. Should this be replaced by water power, thousands of 
miners and railroad employees would be deprived of employ- 
ment. Water power sites situated so as to be capable of eco- 
nomical utilization were largely developed by private com- 
panies years ago when the generation of electricity by coal cost 
many times what it costs today. Engineers are now able to 
assert that, on the average, water power can no longer compete 
with coal if all the costs of production are included in the 


APPALACHIAN ELECTRIC POWER COMPARY 
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in the handbook is useful for establishing 
new sales territories or reappraising old 
ones, for setting up sales and production 
quotas, planning sales and advertising 
campaigns, and deciding on channels of 
distribution likely to be most profitable 
to the manufacturer. 

Included is a tabulation of the county 
locations of 169,111 manufacturing plants 
by kinds of industry. Parallel tables cov- 
ering the mining industry with a county 
location table for each of the 23,000 mines 
by type of mine are also given. 

Operation summaries showing the num- 
ber of firms engaged, cost of material, 
fuel and power, value of products and the 
number of wage earners are included on 
a national basis for each of the 280 in- 
dustries covered. 

The publication also contains informa- 
tion dealing with channels of distribution 
and manufacturing operation costs, as 
well as a key table on wholesale opera- 
tion in a number of heavy industries. 

Copies of the “Industrial Market Data 
Handbook” may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or any District Office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce located in principal centers of the 
United States. The price is $2.50 per copy. 





Business Men and Farmers to 
Meet in Alabama 


The Committee on Agricultural Coop- 
eration of the National Association of 
Manufacturers will hold its first south- 
ern meeting on September 21 and 22 at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, in 
Auburn, Alabama. Mr. Warren W. Shoe- 
maker, vice president of Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, is the chair- 
man. This meeting is the sixth in a series 
of farmer - manufacturer conferences 
which have been held in various parts 
of the country. 

This committee, a standing group of 
the N. A. M., has no farm program. Its 
sole aim is to bring about better under- 
standing between the business men and 
the farmers of the nation by obtaining 
and publicizing impartial facts. Much in- 
terest has been shown in the middle 
west, the locale of most of the work to 
date. 


John R. Booher, for 17 years advertis- 
ing manager of The Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, passed 
away August 15. He was 61 years of age. 

Prior to his affiliation with The Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Company, Mr. 
Booher had been connected with Luetke- 
meyer Co., Pittsburgh; Doubleday Hill 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh; Western Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh and Cleveland; and 
Cuyahoga Power & Construction Co.. 
Cleveland. 
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There have been reams written in 
the daily journals all over the coun- 
try about the launching of the 
America, the largest and costliest 
merchant ship ever built in the 
United States. Much has been said 
about the significance of the event, 
in that it marks the beginning of the 
drive on the part of our country for 
maritime ascendancy. The increased 
employment caused by the gigantic 
luxury liner has come in for its 
share of attention, and the intricate 
details of the launching itself, from 
the hours and days of rehearsal and 
preparation down to the final spring- 
ing of the launching trigger, have 
been recounted many times. But the 
magnet that drew thousands of peo- 
ple to the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company’s vards 
had very little to do with the above, 
It was the all-too-brief spectacle of the 
trim yet immense vessel sliding 
down the ways for her first taste of 
salt water. 

This is a sight that can only be de- 
scribed as thrilling, in the deepest 
sense of the word. The immense 
hull, towering with mammoth-like 
proportions over the spectators, 
hangs by what might be termed a 
slender thread. Suddenly, accom- 
panied by the blast of a whistle, tim- 
bers creak and grown, a bottle of 
champagne flies out and shatters on 
the prow. The ship gains momentum 
as it travels down the greased run- 
ways, and the spray dashes out on 
either side as it strikes the water. In 
thirty seconds all is calm and quiet 
once again; the spectators have 
stopped their cheering, the whistles 
and sirens have silenced their harsh 
clamor, and the crowd. notables and 
yard hands alike, moves off to what- 
ever its next immediate business 
happens to be, chatting cheerfully. 
The launching will by no means 
provide dinner table conversation 
for a month to come, but the half- 
minute of sheer glory and beauty 
presented at this, or any other 
launching will never be forgotten by 
any who have witnessed it. 











HE America, launched on Thursday, 

August 31st, at the yards of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, marks an important step in the 
Maritime Commission’s drive to give the 
United States a bigger and better mer- 
chant marine. This vessel is the largest 
individual item in the $1,250,000,000 pro- 
gram, which sets out to build no fewer 
than 500 ships in the next ten years, or 
an average of about a ship a week. 
The ship itself cost about $16,000,000, 









The America Launehing 
an Important Step in New 
U. 8. Merehant Marine 


Built in a Southern Yard with every new 
safety device, raw materials used come 
from nearly every State — 
Thousands given employment 


and is a luxury liner in every sense of the 
word. It is 723 feet long, has a beam of 
92 feet, and has a load-draft displacement 
of 34,000 tons. There are passenger ac 
commodations for 1.209) persons, and 
there will be a crew of 639. There will be 
five elevators for passenger use. all of 
the dining rooms will be air conditioned, 
each of the staterooms in the cabin and 
tourist classes will have a private con- 
necting bath, and there will be ample 
recreational facilities for these who 





would engage in handball, swimming, and 
other less active sports. 


The raw materials used in making the 
fiwerica have come from nearly every 
state in the Union. Approximately 1,275 
American concerns have received orders 
for supplies and equipment for the ves- 
sel. An estimated 1,200 men will be em- 
ployed on work for the lmerica for 130 
weeks, as well as 1,200 men in the yards 


(Continued on page 5S) 
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ailroads Spend $36.000.000 
A Year In West Virginia 


HEN railway expenditures for fuel, 

materials, supplies, equipment, labor 
and taxes are added together, it is found 
that in 1987—a year of sub-normal rail- 
way activity—the railroads spent more 
than $86,000,000 in West Virginia, and 
even this sum does not take into account 
payrolls and purchases of several small 
railroads in the State, 
clude the expenditures of any railroad for 
numerous and 
items such as payments to contractors, 
telephone and telegraph. electric light 
and power, water, building and 
land rentals, insurance and advertising. 
If all such omitted railway expenditures 


nor does it) in- 


miscellaneous services 


office, 


in the State were included, there is little 
doubt that the figure would be well in 
excess of S90,000,000, 

Industrial West Virginia is inseparably 


linked with railway transportation, The 
economic well-being of every industry and 
every important business enterprise in the 
State depends in whole or in part upon 
the day-by-day service provided by the 
railroads, This ix, of course, true of other 
states, but it is especially true of West 
Virginia the nature of the 
State’s major resources. West Virginia is 
au producer of heavy bulk commodities— 
coal, iron and steel products, hardwood 
lumber and so on. These commodities 
require the type of mass transportation 


because of 


which only railroads are capable of rend 

ering economically and efficiently. 
Moreover, the railroads 

represent one of West Virginia's major 


themselves 
industries and the railway industry as a 
whole is one of the State’s largest and 
most dependable customers, 


As the nation’s leading bituminous co- 
producing state, West Virginia is one of 
the railroads’ major sources of supply 
for locomotive fuel. In their more pros- 
perous years the railroads of the United 
States have consumed more than 
fourth of the nation’s output of bitumin- 
ous coal. In the depression years they 
consumed more than one-fifth of the out- 
put. In every year they have drawn 
heavily upon the mines of West Virginia, 
and their purchases in the State run into 
many millions of dollars annually. 

Railroads are purchasers of many other 
West Virginia products, their shopping 
list in the State including such items as 
crossties, hardwood lumber, poles, sand 
and gravel, crushed stone, track fasten- 
ings. bridge steel, steel pipe and fittings, 
steel rails, cement, asphalt, gasoline, 
petroleum products, hardware, tools, ma- 
chinery, electrical fittings, car wheels, 
steel freight cars, and other equipment. 

Altogether, eighty-one railway 
panies reported purchases totaling $40,- 
676,000 in West Virginia in 1937. In only 
six other states did the aggregate amount 
of railway expenditures for fuel, ma- 
terials, supplies and equipment exceed 
that of West Vin 

That every part of the State is engaged 
in supplying the railway industry is evi- 
denced by the fact that one or more rail- 


com- 


(Continucd on page 61) 


Modern, powerful electric locomo- 


Top 

tives haul thousands of tons of coal over 

steep mountain grades in West Virginia. 

Left—Adjustable loading booms carefully 

lower the clean sized coal into hopper cars 

at tipple of mine on the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway. 
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Livestoek— 


The Salvation Of 


Southern Farms 


BY 


Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin. 


Head Animal Husbandry Department 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


URING recent years the South has 

caught a new vision of prosperity. 
a vision akin to Henry Grady’s. when he 
electrified the nation more than a half 
century ago with his thrilling prophecy 
of a prosperity which would come as a 
result of full barns, green pastures, and 
a reconstructed agriculture centered 
about the average farmer providing from 
the fullness of his own fields food for his 
tuble and feed for his livestock. It is the 
present day substitute for the antiquated 
and devastating one-crop system that has 
cursed the South so long—a diversified 
agriculture, herds and flocks, enriched 
fields. a higher standard of living, and a 
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happier and more hopeful rurakl popula 
tion. 

Physical evidence of a growing change 
in agricultural practices is the fact that 
in Georgia alone there are 7 packing 
houses operating under the Bureau of 
Animal Industry inspection which per- 
mits them to do interstate business. In 
addition to this there are 30) abattoirs 
With state inspection. All four of the 
major national packers jaye demon- 
strated their faith in the possibilities of 
the section by making substantial in- 
vestments in processing plants. During 
recent years more than 50° live stock 
nuctions have been established. The 
Claim can no longer be made that there 
is no established market for live stock. 
There is hardly a farm in the state south 
of Atlanta that cannot convert its meat 
animals into cash daily within an hour's 
time. Competition for slaughter animals 
is so keen that farmers are assured fair 








In 1938 the South’s 


Livestock Numbered 
62,461,000 Valued 
at $1,546,683,.000 


prices for all they produce. 

Government reports indicate an aston- 
ishing growth of the meat packing in- 
dustry in Georgia during the 5 year 
period from 1933 through 1937. 


Value of Packing House Products 
in Georgia 


Number of Value of 


Year Plants Products 

19333 10 $5.564,000 

1935 a3 13,477,000 

W957 16) (Preliminary 24,987,606 
Report) 


Truly an annual growth from a little 
more than $5,000,000 to nearly $25,000,000 
in a5 year period is encouraging. These 
figures do not include meats processed 
in many local abattoirs or animals 
slaughtered on farms for home use. 

The progress in live stock development 
in Georgia is typical of what has been 
voing on in the entire South since 1920. 
The following table compiled from figures 
supplied by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try is most convincing. 


Above—A grand prize winner of a Georgia 
livestock show in 1938. Below—A group of 
prize winning Georgia steers fitted and 
shown by future farmers of America, who 
are studving livestock production 
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ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED UNDE 
IN 15 SOUTHERN STATES* 


R FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Sheep & 





Year Cattle Calves Lambs Swine Total 

IMee Sor Sacssasaieee 871,689 426,829 195,866 1,583,957 3,078,291 
ice “-sluseascesss ose 1,021,764 690,128 139,305 1,911,285 3,762,480 
ERED. cbleub aah ca aes ose 723,975 ID, 341,351 2,037,845 12,66 
SeGRe eee oes serie eT ee 1,460,715 792,146 932,452 2,517,907 5,703,220 
Increase in 1S years .. 589,076 365,317 T3686 933,950 2,624,929 


Percent of Increase .. 67.6% 


Ga., Fia., Ky.. Mies., N. C., 8. C., Tenm., 


The tigures show that there has been 
an increase of 85.5% in the combined 
number of cattle, sheep and hogs slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection in the 15 
Southern States. 

In spite of this growth there are those 
who claim the industry is going back- 
wards the bare figures 
show fewer animals on farms in many of 
the Southern States now than there were 
in 1900. This apparent contradiction is 
easily explained by the improvement in 
the quality and early maturity of the 


because census 


animals and changes in production 
methods and time of marketing. The 


S5.6% 


376.1% 59% ae 


Va., Ala., La., Okla., Texas, Ariz. 


largest number of pigs are farrowed in 
late winter and early spring. These pigs 
go to the killers in the late fall or early 
winter. The census figures are taken as 
or January 1 so that these animals would 
escape the enumerators. The production 
of veal calves in the southeast is a com- 
paratively new and rapidly growing in- 
Most of the calves are dropped 
in February, March, and April. They 
come on the market in the late summer 
and early fall and are not enumerated, 
The more mature beef is coming on the 


dustry. 


market at much yvounger ages” than 
formerly. Such improvement has been 
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made that animal population figures for 
the two periods are not comparable. The 
tonnage of finished packing louse prod- 
ucts is even greater than the increased 
number of animals slaughtered would in- 
dicate. Thousands of purebred bulls aud 
boars have been placed in service and the 
mongrels and scrubs are rapidly disay 
pearing. The quality of commercial ani- 
mals coming on to the market cach year 
shows substantial improvement. 

In spite of the fact that cotton is the 
principal cash crop of Georgia, livestock 
has developed to the point where it is 
of greater value than cotton. In 1938 
the total value of all cotton and cotton- 
seed produced on Georgia farms was 
$45,337,000. The gross value of livestock 
and livestock products, produced on 
Georgia farms, including that which was 
sold for cash and used on farms was 
$73,078,000. Stated in the simplest terms: 
for each cotton dollar, there was a gross 
return from livestock of $1.61. These 
facts are most heartening to those who 
believe that a new type of agriculture 
and prosperity is possible for the South- 
land. The surface has been but scratched. 

The following statement from the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers indicates 
that a continuation of growth in the live- 
stock industry of the Southeast is to be 
expected : 

“It is the history of the meat pack- 
ing industry that its operations ex- 
pand in those areas where livestock 
production expands. It is generally 
agreed that the recent expansion of 
the meat packing industry in the 
South has been due to the recent ex- 
pansion of livestock production in 
that area. Increased production of 
livestock feed and of those types of 
livestock which are in greatest de- 
mand are the chief needs for expan- 
sion of the meat packing industry in 
the Southeastern States.” 


Above—Livestock grazing on a farm in 

south Georgia. Left—Portion of a_ prize 

car lot of steers at the Albany, Ga., fat 
stock show 
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Kind of Animals to Grow 

Since Georgia is an area of under- 
production for all livestock and livestock 
products, any class of farm animals pro- 
duced, including poultry, will find a wait- 
ing and unsatisfied market. Soil and 
climatic conditions are such that all such 
livestock can be grown at a profit. Dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry are especially 
suited to a rather intensive type of farm- 
ing. They require a large investment and 
high man Jabor demand per acre. The 





Young livestock ready for market in 
south Georgia 


money returns are correspondingly high. 
To the man with limited acreage, the 
hecessary training, experience, capital, 
and available labor, any or all of these 
enterprises will be attrcetive. On the other 
hand beef cattle are suited to a much 
more extensive type of agriculture. 
Through them many idle acres can he 
put to a profitable use with the minimum 
demand for capital and labor. 

As civilization moved westward across 
the American continent the range cattle 
business was first developed. This was 
followed by beef cattle on farms and then 
came hogs, dairy cattle, and poultry on 2 
commercial basis. A splendid start has 
heen made in the development of all of 
these special enterprises, and they will 
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be greatly expanded in the future. But 
for the general farmer who produces one 
or more cash crops, beef cattle have an 
especial appeal. They are especially 
suited to the needs of the Jarge land 
owner, but this does not mean that the 
small farmer is debarred from participa- 
tion. The average farm in Georgia is 
about 100 acres. On many of the smaller 
farms there is sufficient idle Jand for 
limited pastures and the production of 
feeds that can best be marketed through 
livestock. If a majority of these small 
farms would feed out 1 to 5 cattle each 
year it would double the tonnage of beef 
produced annually. A] goodly number of 
these small farmers could add 1 to 5 
brood sows with profits. From = results 
obtained on the university farm it is quite 
eertain that spring lambs can be produced 
profitably in many sections of the state. 

Since horses and mules provide most 
of the power for farming. the produc- 
tion of work stock needed for replace- 
ment should be given careful considera- 
tion. During recent years the average 
horse and mule population of the state 
has been a little more than 350,000 head. 
With normal mortality. about 20,000 
animals are required annually for re- 
placement. At prevailing prices this 
means sending out of the state each year 
$35,000,000 to S4,000.000, This drain on 
the state’s resources could be stopped by 
placing 1 to 4 brood mares on each farin. 
Substantial progress has been made in 
this direction during the past 5 years. 


Looking to the Future 


In planning for further development in 
Georgia there are certain fundamental 
facts that should be kept clearly in mind. 
The first and most important is that no 
livestock enterprise can succeed except 
in the presence of an abundance of low- 
cost home-grown feed. This item alone 
constituted from 25 to *, of the cost of 
average livestock production. Improved 
permanent pastures are the very founda- 
tion of success. It costs 4 times as much 
to manger feed as it does to pasture feed 
cattle. There are approximately  37,- 


CO0.000 acres of land in Georgia. If the 
richest one-third were devoted to inten- 
sive cropping and the poorest one-third 
were set aside for forests there would be 
left around 12,500,000 acres to be de- 
voted to permanent pastures. If such a 
land-use policy could be established the 
muddy streams of Georgian would again 
flow as clear as crystal, and soil erosion, 
the ruthless robber, would be forever 
driven from her borders, 

Temporary grazing crops can do much 
towards reducing feed costs. A recent 
experiment conducted on the university 
farm is ample proof of this fact. The 
grazing crop Was worth S22.00 per acre 
in this experiment and hogs did = the 
harvesting. The hogs that were finished 
on winter grazing crops gave a return of 
81.51 per bushel of corn consumed. 
Similar hogs finished in the dry lot gave 
a return of $0.79 per bushel. In round 
numbers the feed cost per hundred-weight 
of gains on grazing was $3.50 and in the 
dry lot S500, 

On account of the long growing season. 
high temperatures, and heavy rainfall. 
the South can grow more silage per acre 
than can be grown in most other sections. 
The negligible cost of the trench = silo 


Turning cattle loose to graze on kudzu 
and similar crops has proved definitely 
profitable 

































































places silage within the reach of every 


ambitious stockiman. Cottonseed meal is 
aosurplus feed in the South, and is there- 
helt) farmer 
ata lower cost than it is to his competi- 


fore available to the cotton 


tor in growing livestock in outside terri- 


tory. 
The production of winter hay crops 
gives the southern stockman a decided 


advantage. Various mixtures of cereals 
and winter legumes produce lay of good 
the land 


comes off in 


would 
time 
hay on the 


quality and at oa time 
otherwise be bare. It 
to grow a 
same dand. 
the South. 


livestock is fed 


stunmer crop of 
Corn vields average low in 
JIlowever, on farms where 
the 
turned to the soil, vields invariably rise. 
The and on the 
richer lands barley, as a substitute for 
corn, Such crops protect the land during 
the heaviest rainy season, and are not as 
highly competitive for 


and manure is re- 


section can grow oats, 


Inman ond mule 


labor as is corn, 


Breeding Stock 


Ao large investment in foundation 


breeding stock is neither advisable nor 
necessary. The native female has much 
to commend her because of her hearti- 


hess and adaptation to the environment, 


mated with such 
the SIZE, 


fleshing quality as 


purebred dulis 
will 


Inaturity. and 


Good 
COWS improve calves in 
early 
rapidly as the farmers can inerease the 
available feed supply and the 
environment under which they are kept. 
Not more than 1 farmer out of each 100 
The principal 
the purebred breeder is to 


improve 


necds purebred females, 
function of 
supply high quality sires to improve the 
average quality of the rank and tile of 
grade animals. 


Above— Prize specimens at recent Georgia 

exhibits of livestock. Below A group of 

registered Poland China pigs near Albany, 
Georgia 
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Bankers Have Seen the Light 


The principal bankers in Georgia an 
nounced publicly in 1936 that they would 
lend all needed capital for livestock de 
velopment the 
vood Moral risk, that he had a cropping 
program that 
sary feed, and sufficient experience and 
Various 


provided farmer was a 


would) provide the neces 
ability to carry out the project. 


lending agencies are in the 
avail 


soverhment 
field. Today sufficient capital is 
able and at a reasonable rate of interest 
to finance any sound livestock enterprise. 

The raising of meat producing animals 
is not a substitute or competitor of cash 
rather supplementary to 
them. On farms where livestock is grown 
the land tends to become richer and the 


crops but is 


cash crops therefore more profitable, Such 
a policy will directly and indirectly in 
the annual net the 


crease income of 


farmer. 


Summary 


In this discussion LT have pointed out 
the fact that there has been in enormous 
srowth in the number of packing houses 
The first ob- 
ject of a program of live stock develop- 
and the Southeast 
should be to make the farm self sustain- 


and abattoirs in Georgia. 


ment for Georgia 
ing for all live stock and live stock prod 
ucts. After this is done the surplus should 
he sold to the cities so as to make the 
state and the region self sustaining. The 
value of packing house products in recent 
years shows that the business is growing 
rapidly. The number of animals slanugh 
tered under federal inspection since 1920 
ix further proof of the fact that Georgia 
and the Southeast is increasing the num- 
her of meat producing animals, It las 
heen clearly demonstrated that the sec 
tion improved permanent 
pastures, forage, and feed crops in large 
quantities and at sufficiently low cost to 
make the industry profitable. The = de- 
velopment of ao livestock industry will 
enrich the land and put many additional 
(Continucd on page 58) 


can produce 
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Southwest Georgia 


The Nation’s 
Number 





Livestock Opportunity 


ORE and more is Southwest 

Georgia destined to become 
the livestock center of the Nation. 
Census figures show that this fer- 
tile area continues to make remark- 
able strides, that seem almost in- 
credible. As a result, vast South- 
west Georgia plantations are giv- 
ing way to diversification of crops, 
and raising of livestock for the 
rapidly expanding meat packing in- 
dustry centering here. Her com- 
mercial forests, producing saw 
timber and pulp wood, are being 
utilized increasingly as double-duty 
acres for raising livestock. And the 
long lanes in the thousands of 
paper shell pecan orchards are 
filled now-a-days with fattening 
cattle and hogs, fed on excellent 


ALBANY CHAMBER OF 


crops, and abundant legumes and 
vrasses. 

That’s what we mean when we 
say Southwest Georgia is the No. | 
Livestock Opportunity of the Na- 
tion. That’s what we mean when 
we say it’s your future as well as 
ours. That's why you have a vital 
interest in this section. The low 
cost of land, absence of severe 
winter weather, preponderance of 
water, shade; and grasses and close 
proximity to superior meat pack- 
ing facilities and one-third of the 
population of the United States 
make Southwest Georgia the ulti- 
mate goal of cattlemen everywhere. 
Eventually you will come to 
Albany and Southwest Georgia. 
Why not now? 


DOM MERCE 


ALBANY, GEORGIA 


0k AL ALBANY 
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AN OUTLET 
FOR GOOD 
DAIRY BULLS 


Through the distri- 
bution of purebred 
dairy bulls, an ex- 
tensive dairy pro- 
gram is under way 
throughout South- 
west Georgia. 








Chattanooga 





NOTE 
ALBANY'S 
POSITION 


Four major packers 
are within 90 miles 
of Albany, three 
within 40 miles. 
Nearby also are the 
cities of Atlanta, 
Macon, Columbus 
and Montgomery, 
as well as the great 
Florida market. 








VERY ALR OLAY 


GEORGIA 
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Fertile Land at Low Prices 


Fertile, gently rolling land, with a wide ya; 
of soils, with or without timber and in |; 
acreages or small units, may be bought in 
Albany area at remarkably low prices—for ey 
tional values in farm and pasture lands. Low ca 
investment in lands and easy, generous finan: 
where desired, are outstanding advantages Sy 
west Georgia offers cattlemen everywhere. 


Double-Duty Acres 


‘Two crops—livestock and saw timber, lives 
and paper shell pecans, pulp wood, turpent 
game, and especially hogs and peanuts—are gry 
annually on a commercial basis on all the land 
the Albany area. What the long 250-day grow; 
season here means to Southwest Georgia and) 
spective investors is clearly indicated in tim 
winter crops, and favorable livestock condition 


Ready Nearby Markets 


There are six modern packing plants (four m 
companies) in Albany and Southwest Georgia, wi 
in a radius of 90 miles—three major companies wi 
in 40 miles—where food animals are slaughte 
under federal supervision, and 14 abattoirs wh 
animals are slaughtered under state inspect 
There are also 20 livestock auction markets te 
where growers can take their stock at any time: 
convert it into cash. Southwest Georgia has ex 
tional marketing facilities. 


In the Pictures 


The orderly development of the livestock ind 
try here is graphically told in these pictures. | 
bottom panel shows herd improvement of nat 
cattle through the use of purebred bulls on v4 
stretches of growing timber and other crops.} 
lower left is the $750,000 plant of The Cut: 
Packing Company at Albany. Reading upward, : 
cattle among pecan orchards, herds in turpent 
woods, evidence of the abundance of Kudzu : 
other feed crops, and a typical scene from! 
area’s annual million-dollar game _ recreat 
working hand-in-hand with livestock product 

The top panel shows a purebred Hereford hi 
bred and grown in the immediate vicinity 
Alpany, iyp.cal of many in this section. Reati 
upward, the pictures at the right show modé 
large-scale cultivation of peanuts, King Cotton 
the availability of cotton seed products, hogs 
verting feed crops into cash, and_ the type 
corn grown in this fertile area. 
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IT’S YOUR FUTURE, TOO! 


ODAY you can grow live- 

stock in an ideal all-year 
dimate amid favorable condi- 
tions that will add a lot of profit 
to vour business. 

It's in Albany and Southwest 
Georgia, in what we believe 1s 
the Nation’s No. | Livestock 
Opportunity area—and_ when 
you investigate its possibilities 
youll want to operate here. 
YOUR future as well as ours 1s 
here, too. 

Slumbering unnoticed and 
unsung, Southwest Georgia 1s 
far more than a mere 
suggestion. It is a 
great possibility for 
alert men. 

By daring to ven- 
ture into new fields 
of agriculture, we 
are well on our way 
to a new frontier for 


ALBANY 


x 





A Growing Poultry Center 
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The fact 1s ~ 


livestock men that offers defi- 
nite advantages all the way 
‘round. 


You can judge that for your- 
self from facts so graphically 
shown by the pictures on these 
pages (taken since August roth 
this year in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Albany). 

All-year ideal climate, never- 
failing water, prolific grasses, 
close proximity to huge popula- 
tion centers, low capital in- 
vestment in two-crop — land, 
no wintering costs, 
abundance of feed 

all are waiting for 
you in Albany and 
Southwest Georgia, 





now. 

When you come 
to look, yow ll come 
to stay. 







And Southwest 
GEORGIA 
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WHEN YOU LOCATE 
YOUR NEW 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Above: Partial view of 
Albany's downtown sec- 
tion—22,000 friendly folk. 
Right: Reynolds Bros. Lum- 
ber Company with daily 
production of 115,000 bd, 
ft. 





Come to Albany 
In Southwest Georgia 


EP PANY's fitting herself for payrolls has been richly rewarded. With 

= every advantage of location . . . accessibility to raw materials and 

rapidly expanding consumer markets .. . favorable transportation facilities 

~~ and rates... low-cost power... ideal all-year climate and economical 

: living conditions .. . maximum sunshine working-hours for native Amer- 

ican men who appreciate an opportunity to work . . . and requiring a 

minimum investment of capital for buildings . . . Albany is the logical 

city in Southwest Georgia and the Southeast for the establishment of 
new industries or the relocation of expanding plants. 


Albany Manufacturing Company's full fashioned hosiery 
mill, with annual payroll of $250,000. 


Every facility is here for economical 
and profitable continuous production and 
distribution. Industry has always  pros- 
pered here. Peopled by hospitable folk, 
aided by favorable laws and taxes, en- 
hanced by five railroads with seven 
branches, transcontinental airway, and a 
network of modern paved highways, en- 
folded by timber, livestock, cotton, pea- 
nuts, corn and tobacco, Albany has a deh- 


nite service to offer vou. 


We will be glad to prepare and submit, 
without charge or obligation, a special 
survey covering your specific require- 
ments. Write us today, and sce Albany The World’s Greatest Pecan 
before you locate. Center. 


Georgia Power Company's Flint River hydro-electric plant of 
6,500 kaw. hourly capacity. 


Ir You Are INTERESTED IN J.vEstTocK DEVELOPMENT OR AN INDUSTRIAL J.0OCATION 


hiok AL ALBANY GéorGis 


For Kurt Parricutars, Write tHE ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ALBANY, GEORGIA 
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Grow or Go. 
Build or Bust 





BY 
Dr. John J. Wicker 


I AM glad to speak to the readers of the 
MANUFACTURERS RecorpD. You are busi- 
ness men. It takes business men to make 
business, and big business men to make 
big business. 

Any fool can destroy it. 
who loves business, 2 growing business, a 


I love a man 


big business. 

Never mind about the size at the start. 
Nothing starts big but every healthy 
thing grows. 

It is grow or go, build or “bust.” 

The most fascinating thing on earth is 
to watch anything grow. Even weeds 
look better than barren dirt. 

All my life T have been interested in 
business. It has been a joy beyond words 
to watch young people, thrifty young 
people, grow. Character in their bosoms 
and coin in their banks. 

I love to help business. Every red- 
blooded American should fight, tooth and 
toe nail to the last ditch against every 
enemy of the American business man. 

It is an American's duty and religious 
privilege to help every man who is em- 
ploying labor and building a bigger, better 
country. 

There are three classes of people in 
this country: 

1. Those who help business. 

2. Those who hinder business. 

3. Those who do uot care a fig which 
way business goes, up or down. 


~ 


~ 


The MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
welcomes Dr. John J. Wicker as a con- 
tributing editor. 

Dr. Wicker was left an orphan at 
eleven years of age, worked his way 
through school, has been pastor of sev- 
eral churches, world traveller, and for 
the past nine years President of Fork 
Union Military Academy at Fork Union, 
Virginia, where his marked success in 
the education and character develop- 
ment of boys has made him known to 
parents in every state. 

He believes in hard work, economy, 
thrift, self-reliance and the time-tested 
principles that have made America 
great. 

His’ keen 
drives home with telling effect the 
truths he sets down. Many thousands 


epigrammatic writing 


of copies of his, ‘Is It a crime to have 
a Dollar?’’, which appeared first in the 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD shave 
been printed. 

Dr. Wicker is known as a man of 
very definite convictions which he never 
hesitates to express and is quite able 
to defend. It is more than likely that 
his articles will provoke interesting 
correspondence with those who agree 
and perhaps disagree, all of which will 
be welcome and will receive Dr. Wick- 
er’s personal attention. Address him in 
care of this office.—Editor, Manufac- 
turers Record. 


Business men want to see everything 
prosper, so does every real statesman. 

Vote-seeking politicians hinder busi- 
ness, and the man with his hand = out 
doesn’t care which way it goes. 

It does not require a Solomon to recog- 
nize cach class. Business men were never 
treated as they are today. By every 
possible political gesture the finger of 
legislative suspicion is being pointed at 
the men who employ others and pay the 
heaviest taxes we have ever known in our 
country. 

The attitude of certain groups toward 
business men is, “You shall mot succeed 
if IT can prevent it.” It is a case of living 
on a friend’s hospitality and throwing 
him out of the door. Tt is an inhuman 
thing to ask a oman to furnish and load 
the gun with which he himself is to be 
shot. 

The Bible says we “must not muzzle 
the ox that treads out the corn.” and 
many people are disobeying this com- 
mand by not only muzzling the ox, but 
slaughtering and eating him. 
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T hope to write helpfully for your sous 
the men who tomorrow will he wearing 


your boots, 


The country must pass on to them. We 
must give them the best possible country 
in Which to live. and prepare them to live 
the best possible in the country they in 
hevit. 

Our country and our children chatlenge 
every father and mother. 

We must build big boys or there will be 
no big business, 

It takes time and talent and a lot of 
sweat in the mortar to make a big busi- 
ness and keep it going. 

It takes even more to prepare the youth 
of today to take charge of the business of 
Tomorrow, 

No legislative Houdini triek can sue 
cessfully displace manhood and reach the 
goal of prosperity, 

No distribution of cash. howsoever 
large and liberal, can compensate for the 
loss of character when individual initi 
ative is lessened or hindered thereby, 

It is not just money that we must have, 
but something bigger than all the money 
in the country American manhood, 

We must have men too proud to beg, 
too honest to steal, and too determined to 
fail. 

Whatever weakens the iil of iid te 
overcome every difficulty and battle his 
way up rugged hills to high achievements 
isin enemy of our boys and girls and an 
injury to our business as well as a threat 
to our civilization. 

Many men have battled their way from 
the extremest poverty to the greatest 
wealth -from illiteracy to outstanding 
scholarship. from the threatening hand 
of disease to the conquering hero whe 
laughed at his intirmity. 

The fact is. men who are really worth 
while have never reached great objec 
tives by any other road. and yet we are 
invited today to go down the road of do- 
nothing in order to find everything, and 
worse still to go out in the field of de- 
struction in order to reap a golden har 
vest, 

If we are to get out of this miad-house 
we must return to the sanity that laid 
the foundations and built the great strue- 
ture on which the greatest nation of the 
world today rests. 

Give business a fair chance and the 
music of maehinery will sing an oratorio 
of overflowing prosperity to the joy of 
the nation. 
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Claytor Hydro Development— 
Private Investment 


HE Appalachian Electric Power 
Company has just completed and will 
soon place in service the Claytor Hydro 
Development, located on the New River 
about three miles upstream from the City 
of Radford, Virgin The development 
consists of a straight concrete gravity 
type dam, about 1150 feet long, having a 
maximum height of 126 feet and contains 
about 235,000 cubic vards of concrete. 
The spillway section of the dam_= is 
equipped with 9 modified Broome type 
gates approximately 50 feet wide and 29 
feet high. Fach gate is controlled by an 
individual electrically operated hoist and 
in addition a gasoline-driven traveling 
hoist is provided for emergency oper- 
ation. The latter has been constructed so 
that it will also be used for handling the 
stop logs that have been provided for use 
upstream from the crest gates. 
The power house, located on the south 
or right bank of the river is provided with 
four 26,000 HIP, 110 foot head Franeis 


Left, top—From the Company’s own quarry 
located immediately downstream from the 
dam was obtained all fine and coarse aggre- 
gates required for concrete used in con- 
struction. Left bottom—The concrete plant 
and aggregate storage located on the op- 
posite bank of the river from the quarry 
and connected therewith by a temporary 
railroad bridge. 
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type water turbines, directly connected 
to electric generators of 20,833 kv-ai at 
2 power factor, 128144 rpm. The four 
generators are connected through two 
transformer banks to a 132 kv substation 
located on the south or right bank at an 
elevation considerably higher than the top 
of the dam. An inclined railway is pro- 
vided between the substation site and the 
power house area. Through this switch- 
ing station the output of the plant is con- 
nected to the existing 132 kv transmission 
lines of the Company. 

The foundation conditions were very 
good, the structures in the center of the 
river being founded on limestone and 
those at each end founded on dolomite. 
Minor cavities usual to such locations 
were found to exist below the river bed 
and they were sealed off by high-pressure 
grouting along the upstream face of the 
dam. 

All fine and coarse aggregates required 
for the concrete structures were manu- 
factured by the Power Company at their 
own quarry located on the right bank of 
the river, immediately downstream from 
the Hydro Plant. Since the only con- 
venient available location for the con- 
crete plant and aggregate storage was on 
the north or left bank of the river im- 
mediately below the dam site, it was 
necessary to transport materials from the 
quarry across the river. A temporary 
railroad bridge supported on rock-filled 
wooden cribbing was built for this pur- 
pose. The concrete mixing plant = con- 
sisted of two 2 cubie yard mixers, batch- 
ing plant, cement silo and aggregate stor- 


Above—General view of the dam nearing 
completion. Right—Located on the South 
bank at an elevation higher than the dam 
are 4 generators connected through two 
transformer banks to a 132 kv. substation. 





age bins. The concrete was transported 
in 2 cubic yard bottom-dump buckets on 
flat cars of a narrow gauge steam railway 
between the mixing plant and the place at 
which the concrete was to be deposited. 
Guy derricks lifted the buckets from the 
flat cars and placed them at the location 
where final disposition was to be made. 


Dolomitic rock was used for preparing 
the sand and coarse aggregates, and such 
satisfactory results were obtained with 
this product that it was possible to hold 
the cement contents of the various classes 
of concrete to a minimum. For the mass 
concrete structures 3.6 bags of cement per 
cubic yard of concrete were used, using 
i maximum water-cement ratio of .75 by 
weight. The average compressive strength 
of this concrete for 28 days was about 
3200 pounds per square inch. This con- 
crete was used for the interior of prac- 
tically all of the structures and covered 












With an outer facing of Concrete approxi- 
mately 6 feet thick which employed 4.8 
sacks of cement per cubic yard of con- 
crete. In this case the water-cement ratio 
was held to a maximum of .57 and the 
compressive strength of this concrete at 
28 days was about 4800) pounds per 
square inch. 


The maximum rate of placing concrete 
ever attained was approximately 100 
cubic yards per hour and on the best ten- 
hour shift 1,000 cubic yards were de- 
posited. 

All concrete was vibrated with = air- 
driven vibrators and for this work the 
job was equipped with 9 vibrators, both 
rigid shaft and flexible shaft type in one 
nnd two man sizes, 

The engineering and structural design 
and the actual construction work has 
been under the supervision of Mr. Philip 

(Continued on page dS) 
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South’s Contracts Strong in August 


amounted to $81,333,000 during 
August. 

The total for the first eight months is 
$618,915,000, a figure accentuating the 
high degree of activity that has lifted 
the level of this year’s work far above 
the aggregates for other years within 
the last nine. 

Mounting industrial construction and 
maintenance of private building at prac- 
tically the same pace as that of the pre- 
ceding month, coupled with an increase in 
public building, offset August decreases 
in heavy engineering projects and road 
work to cut the net decline from = the 
July total to four per cent. 

Industrial awards in August totaled 
$13,848,000, the highest total for this type 
of work since April. A $3,000,000 paper 
mill addition at Houston, Texas, was the 
outstanding award among a variety of 


tee aca aaa awards in the South 


Above 


smaller enterprises. 

Private building in August remained 
almost stationary, as compared with July, 
the totals being $12,687,000 for the former 
and $12,775,000 for the latter. 

Although public building made a five 
per cent advance in August, it was far 
helow the peak of the vear established in 
May, when city, county, state and federal 
work slum clearance projects and schools 
totaled $38,594.000. The August 
building total was S28.327,000. 

Engineering construction, 
dams, drainage, earth work, airports, sew- 
ers and water works and publie electric 
projects, fell twenty-five per cent to $13.- 
734,000. 

The $12,737,000 total for highway and 
bridge work was twenty-eight per cent 
under the figure in this field for the pre- 
ceding month. Mississippi. Texas, Ken- 
tucky and Oklahoma occupied the highest 


such as 


public 


positions on the active list. 

Revival of industrial building was in- 
terpreted as an encouraging omen, and 
with several large and important addi- 
tions at widely separated points, this type 
of construction may be in for a greater 
increase. The most recently announced 
project was that of the Fairfield-Western 
Maryland Dairy at Baltimore. A $1,600,- 
000 expansion is proposed by this corpora- 
tion, with preliminary drawings com- 
pleted, according to one of its officials. 

The $4,000,000 first unit of a power 
plant to be constructed at Mobile, Ala., 
by the Alabama Power Co. continued ex- 
pansion of the South’s generating facili- 
ties. Several other companies already 
have work under way on similar pro- 
grams, including the Virginia Electric 
and Power Co, at Richmond, Virginia, 
the Duke Power Company at Cliffside. 
North Carolina, and the Consolidated 


Beers Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. have received the contract for the Western Electric distributing house in that city. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., is at the same time erecting a 100-car garage directly adjacent to the new W esttern Elec- 
tric building. The combined facilities will be located on a six-acre plot, with the distributing house having a floor area of about 
113,000 sq. ft. and the garage about 24,000 sq. ft. Below—Hanes Hosiery Mills, reputed to be the world’s largest plant for making 
circular-knit ladies’ hosiery, has work well along on a $300.000 addition. which will increase capacity 83 per cent. The building’s 
concrete frame with part of the steel skeleton for the third floor and monitor roof erected is shown in the photograph 
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Gas, Electric Light & Power Co... at 


Baltimore. Md. This latter company 


is reported to be planning additional 
improvements. Central Power & Light 
(‘ompany, Corpus Christi, Texas, made 
ready to build its Nueces Bay station. 
Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, an- 
nounced its intention to erect a $3,000,- 
000, 25,000-kilowatt power plant addi- 
tion. 

Alabama Power Company's project 
will be located in the industrial section 
of the Alabama seaport. Plans have been 
completed for a plant to have an ultimate 
capacity of 120,000) kilowatts in three 
units of 40,000 kilowatts each and con- 
struction is to proceed as soon as approval 
of the State and Federal regulatory com- 
missions has been obtained. Pulverized 
coal is to be used, with steam to be gen- 
erated at a temperature of 850 degrees 
and a pressure of 825 pounds per square 
inch. 

The paper mill addition at Houston will 
be made by the Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company. Merritt-Chapman «& 
Scott Corporation of New York are con- 
tractors for the building and for all neces- 
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sary installations. Tigh grade coated 
paper will be produced. The new fourdri- 
nier machine is to built by the Beloit 
Iron Works, of Beloit, Wis.. and will 
involve an expenditure of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, A new brick and steel 
building will be 140 by S2S feet long, two 
stories high with a three-story finishing 
room and storage space. General Electric 
and Westinghouse equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

Republic Steel Corporation, Birming- 
ham, will construct a new furnace and in 
crease the capacity of an existing one at 
a cost of $500,000. Tennessee Coal, Tron 
and Railroad Company let contracts in 
connection with its new ore conditioning 
and sintering plant at the company’s Read 
Mountain ore mines. Mobile Steel Com- 
pany has an expansion program under 
way. 

Gulftex Drug Company, Houston. will 
erect a $100,000) winery. Billups Petro- 
leum Co, of Memphis, Tennessee, let con- 
tracts for a new bulk storage and dis- 
tributing plant. Wackman Welded Ware 
Company at Lake Charles, Louisiana, is 

(Continued on page 44) 


Statistics of South’s Construction 


PRIVATE = UCTION 


Contracts Contracts 
Contracts to be Awarded 
Awarded Awarded First Eight 


August, 1939 Months 1959 





BUILDIN 
Assembly * (chure hes, theatres, auditoriums, 

i inf 217. 1120) RRC eee ene on $1,159,000 $4,040,000 $11,264,006 
Commercial (stores, restaurants, filling stations, 

MERI UIs)! a isi'sis pa ony @ 2 iwiaiwieie bs)e ae isis e574 se 6s 3,633,000 3,515,000 21,816,000 
Residential (apartments, hotels, dwellings) .... 7,396,000 12,569,000 67,958,000 
(CERIN ES Sua Cote Sry ened endear n ere arr 499,000 168,000 15,071,000 

$12,687,000 S20 592,000 $114,109,000 


RRMA a MBER RRS co!evoi8 24 Sis ia ve aise eieseisie gates oer aie hes 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
BUILDING 


City, Couety, State, Federnl ..........5.55. 
MM RAMS upeae to yons y-cksbvavbraa ecard wb cud pave reneia veces 


Schools 


ENGINEERING 


Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Airports ...... 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric ........ 
Sewers and Waterworks .............cceee0. 


ROADS, STREETS — BRIDGES ....... 
TOT: 


"iar a Ra eer eee eee ee 


SEPTEMBER NINETEEN THIRTY-NINE 


S13,848,000 S17.082,000 $71,053,000 


X10,022 000 SS.570,000 yp eget 
14.0S83,000 18,905,000 2,744,000 
4,222 000 6,159,000 2,004. 000 
$28,327,000 $55,634,000 $197.8 50,000 


$18,957,000 


M62 
3,281,000 42.635 ‘000 
) 





Be: 2,495,000 
$13,734,000 $24,731,000 $111,631,000 
$12,737,000 $19,130,000 $124,269,000 
$81,333,000 $115,169,000 $618,915,000 





‘ HE CAN'T GET 
IN HERE 





With Window Shade 
Convenience 

Here’s the way to safeguard your 
property. The KINNEAR ROLLING 
GRILLE provides positive protection 
against intrusion without obstructing 
light, air, or vision. Its rugged net- 
work of solid steel bars and heavy 
steel links, secured in steel jamb- 
guides, make it remarkably paver 
Coiling easily and compactly above 
the opening, it remains completely 
out of the way when not in use, yet 
is always ready to be instantly 
lowered and locked in place. Its 
efficient principle of operation saves 
maximum floor and wall space and 
assures lasting, carefree service. And 
to make it more widely applicable, 
the Kinnear Rolling Grille is built to 
fit individual requirements, in door- 
ways, corridors, windows and many 
other types of openings... and is 
easy and economical to install. 
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Tho KINNEAR 91fz. Co. 


1600-20 FIELDS AVENUE 


COLUMBUS. OHIO 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
Columbus, Ohio, and 


FACTOR IE S: * San Francisco. Cal. 











































South’s Contracts Strong 
In August 
(Continued from page 43) 
ready to start work on its $150,000 steel 


barrel plant. Magnolia Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Dallas, let contracts for its 225- 


mile butane line from East Texas to 
Beaumont. An additional 85-mile line is 


proposed by this company. The Houston 


Post plans a $75,000 building. Buckeye 
Cotton Oil Company, Louisville, Ken- 


tucky, subsidiary of Proctor & Gamble 
Company, has a $400,000 program under 
way, with a $350,000 solvent plant pro- 
posed. 

The Southern Wheel division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany, Birmingham, is understood to be 


contemplating erection of a new steel 
frame and corrugated metal building at 
a cost of $100,000. A dehydration plant 
to be erected at Raymondville, Texas, by 
Evergreen Farms Company is to cost 
$100,000. Shell Oil Company started work 
on a $1,000,000 alkylation plant at its 
Deer Park refinery, Houston. Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is preparing plans 
for a $750,000 fermenting and storage 
cellar. 





New Industrial Plants and Expansions in the South During August, 1939 











Birmingham, Ala. .............. -New furnace, improvements ................. $ 500,000 ............ Republic Steel Corp. 

Birmingham, Ala. ............... EE EER IS ee ee 100,000 ............ Southern Wheel Division of American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 

Birmingham, Ala. ............... Mill storage building .....................055 100,000 ............ Southern Cement Co. 

SPRAE,, BBR. oo ino sacs sc cnscasese RURDDEP POPOOPO TE INE nase sess accesses ewes sc eraee ovsecesescee Harry Klepfer and Welch Dinsmore 

SS | eee eer eee rer re SXpansion program .............2e cee eeeeeee seeeee ceeeeeees+ee Mobile Steel Co. 

Brinkley, Ark. ...............-+06 Bottling plant addition ................-.5.06  eerrrr rere Coca Cola Co. 

DeWitt, Ark. ....................Manufacturing and storage building ........0 0 2.....0 cece c cece eee DeWitt Feed Mill, Ine. 

a ee i Sweet potato curing plant ..............666550 cece en cece ee eeeee Godfrey White 

Texarkana, Ark. ..............+. Improvements, marketing facilities ......... err. Texarkana Stockyards Co. 

Washington, D. C. ............4. Centralized Food Terminal .................. 1,034,000 ............ National Terminal Co. 

1 | ees ee yr Power plant addition .....................065 3,000,000 ............ Florida Power & Light Co. 

I occ ccsasvcccnecsseune I EOD pce csdeweccecsncanseecsss Seveee evensduceden Franklin Press, Inc. 

PE ES. Nivsnctandccccuseersen SIO, WRT TOOT ooo cee cece seasces « § sssone senerpeveces Florida Tractor & Supply Co. 

A | a res - DERN EINTINIOOD. 5s occckcvewceaseeeseunsss Se ss0s: Seen Se anee Franklin Press, Inc. 

1S | a EPEC ET OPC TET ET ET COUT T TET CT aCe e eT eT Royal Fulton Bakeries 

BS HS sso sxe swscuiscenacune Citrus canning plant ................-...20055 GENO. 2 ccvceccese Polk Co. 

PREMRU GIES: 54565 be025 505005 san ee SUE ee LS CCK EREKSTSEREEARERA SENSES. cee KRD “eRe SRS OEE Georgia Growers Distilling Co. 

eI, BBS kk doen ccswkusssvone ccc cer eco eCSEESESSESVES Sandee J0sbeeens red Southern Wire & Iron Works 

ES rr yy SITE EEEIINE: occ une eGeGeesebeSskh Sranse- dnasGskareel Seaboard Supply Co. 

A SS ee ee err ces ccccaSees ese VES ESSSG4KNECS 8 shdeee ene ee das oom Parts Manufacturing Service Corp. 

POL, 6.5.0 4sccsseucn ewan Assembly building alteration ...............0 (cece ee cee cece cence Chevrolet Motor Co. 

eer ey crc eeds eee sasewstetNgeeess 8 ASeeee. aA Ok OS Atlanta Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

Gainesville, Ga. ...........6.50045 Pn Sisco. anaasanCaayesncusaeoaces Se eowss yoaesanse oan Coca Cola Bottling Co, 

SE MGS. vac ecceteccdecdecvaue i eek eceeasbeee een esetbenss® Sbenod aveeedn code Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

ES reerree rer rr eer erie sees edcdsaeseee bsasadeiaus - Gedsdw wiesacesoae -Georgia Kincaid Mills 

DERSOSIOR, GIR. ons nec cc ceccsncen RS occ L eer EGG a bia Rukseheaee SDSS GE Auwee teas eee Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

Lawrenceville, Ga. ............... Shoe machinery installation ...............-5.0 cece ee cece eee e eee General Shoe Corp. 

PEE. sas oscccanaeeseweaw PTT eT eee SEO 2 ccccicives L. V. Marks & Sons Shoe Co. 

er eee I ooo te cass cendwses eri eeancaaseee $50,000 ..........0. Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. 

Lake Charles, La. ............... EPP eer er ee eeee reer Te cee SROMOO 2... osc ccae Wackman Welded Ware Co, 

Shreveport, La. ................. PPT e TT ETE ETOP TEE EE eee. 350,000 ............ Coca Cola Bottling Co. 

New Orleans, La. ..............-- Super-shop, office building ...............6660 (cee eee cence eee eeee Teche Greyhound Lines 

Baltimore, Md. ........-..-.++045 MiNMinw WOME MUGIION ..... 2 ees cece ee See ewe see sen Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

Baltimore, Md. ...............455 ck caper keweeeseveteeebes Seeded Kone eu eee Nwe Harry C. Weiskittel 

Baltimore, Md. .................. aS Circe ies iste Sek Gusta seeee as. « cabiee >> Soe ssa nne ee Locke Insulator Corp. 

PWDORROK, BEG, ow os. cksnsncsesccen Cold storage locker plant ..................-. 14,000 ............Articaire, Ine. 

rrr errr ire rre ry eso cach nchek eee ehiReeeSaeeaes SHsbER Ava whek ee eee Calvert Distilling Co. 

Oe. eee eee i MG tS sass anh aan eno see eas “weeds Shenants anew Breyer Ice Cream Co. 

Kaneas City, Mo. ............... SBD MLD ETETEL os 5G subs GaadsavseesaSanansanud <. Bibape aah ues Gasser Standard Oil Co, 

North Kansas City, Mo. ......... RINNE. ono. 555s sonics gece sees s BZOOOO .. 2... cece Superior Wall Paper Co. 

North Kansas City, Mo. ......... SR NCNINED 655 nosing ss oan Suede waw es BODOOO . 20.0555. .20e Jesco Lubricants Co. 

ES OR, RDS. is :00 0055585050 5050 i eh C Lew GSC ORARESRORASISS -RTESER O6n SSO N SOE United Wood Heel Co. 

ES RS DL ox onc oss ones esene i OL s i is aba ESERNEMACERAA GRASS BeRaSele So sam Titanium Pigment Co., Ine, 

BRiMatere, Me Ce onc cs ccc so 000 MG GORE PUM 2... ccc ete ees ececens «= sccsen sesensesssee Piedmont Packing Co. 

ES Se ee ee re DEERME COE is Suc a Aes PGSS ESS Se ae> -OuAyuS UWesoae sakes Elizabeth James Mill No. 2 

SS Pe, Cr rE erry Synthetic wool plant ...............-.2-0000005 seeeee ceeeeeeeeee+Maxton Textile Corp, 

Roxboro, N.C. ........-scccceves PPP Lass sevAses sakes setssees beans’. CSavase) Apestess “oe Collins & Aikman Corp. 

jf SS ee ee eas ccc cies cc ceeeesnGeneeeeerese: wedeuip +4 0seenb 0 Om Bertie Packing Co. 

SC EE,, Me) vas ses ceean essa seam Gravel and sand plant ...............000eeeee SOOO: Sis nsusiecsay Becker County Sand & Gravel Co. 

Ginoemville, B.C. 23... cc ccsescvves Factory building BOAO oo cccccccsee Bahan Textile Machinery Co. 

Greenville, B. C. 2... nes cccceses Paper box plant DONO ose sei cases Palmetto Box Co. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. ...........--- Factory building rere reer, Kain-Murphey Corp. 

Clarksville, Tenn. ............+-+ Se So ck SLSGaDEGsGeeGeescsSeeuss -SUSGSe sence ters san Clarksville Stockyards Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. ............-.-+-+ Bulk storage and distributing plant .........00 22.6.6 cece eee eee Billups Petroleum Co, 

PCARRD, TOK: os 0 + 000.0000 oscn en sda OE ee Tee eer ee ee Se a ee ee ae eee ee ee Dr. Pepper Bottling Co. 

Corpus Christi, Tex, ...........- Bekery, WRTENONSS, OMILE .... 26.0 c cece ce ceee se seceesnocs H. E. Butt Grocery Co. 

Corpus Christi, Tex, ............ es eae A Sh eke eae wba eee AeessS Ate Reee: Bin gesueccee Central Power & Light Co. 

RENN, “WOK. « «sc ssc00 2 s0cane Paper finishing mill ................5 0000 eee 3,000 O80 2. ....02.... Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Miematom, Tek. ....cccccsvcsceses Winery, storage and office building ......... BOR SOO 2... cc cnsce Gulftex Drug Co. 

Houston, Tex. ............-sss00 VO Te Pee eee Eee ee Pee BOD S055555 550 Reed Roller Bit Co. 

BEouston, TeX. ......cccccccsccn NUN Chia co det te Wel os ose oes Ss Ge wie ee TOAD ons cece eccaw Houston Post 

BROUSIOM, WOK. 2... ccc cen scsesl hack keab see eAERCEE CES. BEAKER Bee eeesee ee Houston Printing & Stationery Co. 

Bioustem, TEx. ... 2... .0ccrcccvees Iron ore processing plant ............2c00000 — ssecce sovccreesces H. E. Cockburn 

Bipustem, TOK. ... ....20.cesseses RE i sais sceeseGueseses sa: “BRCM. bs .0 ice) omlee Hollyfield Dry Cleaners 

Houston, Tex. ............-ss008 Laboratory building ................06.00008 2 ee Independent Exploration Co. 

Raymondville, Tex. .............. Dehydration plant ..............6.00 cece eee BODO) occ cs ee vce Evergreen Farms Co. 

San Angelo, Tex. ..............+. eee Ree e NCAR SARWSDAC OREN EN SEEN | 86M ESS Kodeeeuaenen Sahara Oil Co, 

A DIO MND RNEID .uupauscyssaseesccdvecse S6a¥oS 4445005440058 Gulf Oil Co. 

EES cues oo 554s aoa see cae Shirt factory improvements ................. GDMOO 2... csvccsee Sledge Manufacturing Co. 

WU MNRD GRR, TOK. no oc ccc ccccacesee ED icbaekssund6es csr ndwavederesee PAPPOD  Aibis Sawecncee Wolfe City Oil Mill 

IDE oboe 50 ois <ip sie nb 0.00 9.00 5550 ee BADD MIND os 05:60 55.06.05 os 40 60:00:90 5 4.644516. 05 5 50:0 0 ceeeee ceeeeeeeese+Magnolia Pipe Line Co. 

Fredericksburg, Va. ............ PED S652) kas ce balbavachhasbcaanesee BOO0 onc ncacanece Sylvania Industrial Corp. 

Miorricom, VA. ......cccscccccees 5.0. SSS See ret erie brary 160,000 ............ Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

SOE WW. WO oi 5 sins na cesnee RE OU SUED Sik ivcecccccsesacivoys taenes da0deseeawae Wyoming Mining Corp. 

Huntington, W. Va. ............. ee CLL ed wik a Cd weabene te hee eee SOG on cee sscvevs Coca Cola Bottling Works 
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Lone Distance telephone service does a 
man-sized job of dealer-coverage for the 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation. 
There are 81 Easy salesmen. Every one 
must keep in close touch with from 50 to 
100 dealers as well as prospective dealers 
and distributors—and also conduct train- 
ing schools for the retail sales organizations. 
Training work may hold a salesman in 
one town for a week — but he swings around 
his territory on time—by telephone. He 


chats with dealers, answers inquiries, books 
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“Long Distance is one sales expense 


999 


orders, adjusts complaints — almost as if he 
were there in person. . . . Easy says, “We 
urge our men to use Long Distance because 
it’s the only way they can handle all their 
duties efficiently.” 

Many other businesses have proved Long 
Distance profitable and in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. Perhaps the ideas developed 
out of their experience would be interesting 
to you. Why not call in a Bell 


System representative — right 





now, while you’re thinking of it? 


























Motor Transport 
in the South 


BY 
By W. B. Leve 


Executive Secretary, Motor Transportation 
Association of South Carolina 


HIE motor truck is one of the most im- 

portant factors in the South’s de- 
termined march toward economic stabil- 
ity. Thousands of trucks, rolling over 
hard-surfaced highways day and night, 
rain or shine, give the people of the South 
and cheap access to the great 
markets of the North and East. 

jut the value of the motor truck does 
not end there. The trucking industry is 
one of the nation’s biggest employers. It 
pays millions in taxes. It has borne a 
large part of the burden of building the 
vigantie network of highways that are 
spread across the country. 

The importance of the truck to the 
life of South Carolina and 
Georgia is typical of the entire South. 
There are in South Carolina, for example, 
520 communities with an estimated total 
population of 114.955 which depend on 
highway transportation. Eight hundred 
and forty Georgia communities, with 95,- 
S13 inhabitants must look to the high- 
ways for transportation. 

The extent to which the trucking in- 
dustry contributes to the tax funds of 
South Carolina and Georgia can best be 


Casy 


economic 


Above 


illustrated by making a comparison with 
the railroads. In 19386, the railroads paid 
the two states a total of $4,677,196 in 
taxes. During this same year, trucks 
alone paid South Carolina $3,463,080, and 
Georgia $6,367,002 in special gasoline and 
license taxes, making a total of $9,830,082. 
These special levies do not include any 
local ad valorem tax, personal property 
tax or general sales taxes. 

Last year, all motor vehicle owners 
paid Georgia $21,681,000 in special taxes, 
or 538 per cent of the $47.647,000 collected 
by the state in all kinds of taxes. In other 
words, the state received over half of its 
revenue from highway users in the form 
of gasoline taxes and license fees. Motor 
vehicle operators paid South Carolina 
$13,117,000 in 1938, which represented 
43.6 per cent of the State’s total tax 
revenue of $30,072,000. 

In 1938, the trucking industry gave jobs 
to 100,835 citizens of the two states, ex- 
clusive of those driving farm trucks. Of 
the total truck workers, 63,018 were em- 
ployed in Georgia, and 37.817 in South 
Carolina. Approximately 50 per cent of 
each trucking firm’s gross revenue is paid 
out to these employes in wages. 

Contrary to a popular impression, the 
motor truck actually has helped the rail- 
roads of the country. The railroads now 
use 63.781 trucks, including 10,063 
vehicles operated by the rail-owned Rail- 


hot 


Interior of the terminal of Transportation, Inc., at Greenville, S. C. Below—Outside the terminal of Transportation, Inc., 
from which a fleet of over 100 units operate through the states of Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 


$361,078,000 Paid 
To Southern States 
in 1938 By Motor | 











































Vehicle Owners 


way Express Agency. This coordination 
of rail and highway facilities affords the 
nation the most efficient transportation 
service the world has ever seen. In this 
connection, it might be pointed out that 
during 1938, the movement of automotive 
freight, including vehicles, parts, tires, 
ete., provided the railroads with 3,095,000 
arloads of freight, from which they re- 
ceived a total revenue of $359,069,000. 
As a matter of fact one car out of every 
freight train consists of automotive 
freight. 

Contrary also to popular impression, 
motor trucks enjoy a much better acci- 
dent rate than do passenger ears. <Ac- 
cording to figures recently released by the 
National Safety Council, during the 1927- 





1938 period, fatal accidents involving 
trucks decreascd 299% while passenger 


ears increased 2104. Thus have the opera- 
tors of commercial vehicles by the care- 
ful training and selection of drivers saved 
the lives of thousands of people using the 
highways of the nation. 

These facts will serve to illustrate the 
position the trucking industry has at- 
tained in a few short years. In swaddling 
clothes a decade ago, today, with Federal 
and State regulation, motor transporti- 
tion offers to the shipping public a com- 
prehensive system which transports 
freight from first point of origin to final 
point of destination with but a_ single 
movement. A glimpse over the horizon 
of the future discloses the unfolding of 
a mighty transportation empire with 
wide ribbons of concrete spanning the ni- 
tion from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico and from coast to coast. In times 
of peace, an economic factor second to 
war, a contribution 
our borders im- 


none: in times of 
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Above: Burdine Building, Miami, Florida; E. L. Robertson, 
Miami, Architect; L. B. Taylor, Miami, Structural Engineer; 
Rodney Miller, Miami, General Contractor. 


Right: Alfred I. duPont Building, Miami. Marsh and Saxel- 
bye, Jacksonville, Archts. George A. Fuller Co., New York, 
Gen’l. Contrs. 


More Miami Skyline 


And it’s Steel, as it generally is when 


we start skyward. Because Steel is the 


strongest and most adaptable of all build- 


Virginia 
Bridge 


ing materials. 


Its use carries definite assurance against 





time and the elements. i | 
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Gas-Fired Heaters With Automatic Flues 


Gas-Fired Unit Heaters 


The Automatic Gas-Steam Radiator 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 
new series of five gas-fired unit heaters, 
ranging in capacities from 85,000 to 200,- 
000 b.t.u. per hour, equipped with auto- 
matic flues for venting products of com- 
bustion from the interior of the building. 
Employing natural or manufactured gas 
for fuel, the heaters are applicable for 
many types of buildings such as stores, 
garages, churches, schools and manufac- 
turing plants. The automatic flue consists 
of a motor and blower connected in such 
a way that when the heater starts to 
work, the flue automatically carries the 
products of combustion through pipe and 
wall to the outside. The assembly includes 
a safety pilot which turns off the gas as 
the pilot goes out or burns too low to 
insure ignition. In addition to heating, 
these heaters may be used for other pur- 
poses such as ventilating, cooling and dry- 
ing. In operation, the unit is suspended 
from the ceiling, out of the way. Gas 
fires into a combustion chamber and the 
products of combustion pass upward into 
a bank of tubes, and are then auto- 
matically carried outside. Air is passed 
around the tubes by means of a motor- 
driven fan on the back of the unit. 





Allis-Chalmers at Machine 
Tool Show 


Plans have been made by <Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. Milwau- 
kee, Wis., for an elaborate exhibit at the 
National Machine Tool Show to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, October 4-13. On the 
stage of the main arena, the company will 
exhibit a comprehensive display of the 
latest designs of alternating and direct 
current “Lo-Maintenance” motors, fixed 
and variable Texrope drives, Variable- 
Pitch speed changers, Coolant pumps, 
across-the-line starters and push-buttons. 
Interesting exhibits will include motor 
starters in operation, speed variation 
demonstration by means of DC motors 
and speed changers, and an actual test of 
a small close-coupled SS Unit Pump. 
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Clark Drill and Die Grinder 

Two new tools recently announced 
by Jas. Clark, Jr. Electric Company of 
Louisville, Ky.. include the Type UBS 
314 drill and the Type O die grinder. The 
drills are constructed for heavy duty 
production or maintenance work in auto 
service stations, industrial plants, bus 
nnd trailer manufacturing plants, and 
shops of all varieties. Motors are air 
cooled. 

The Clark high speed ball-bearing die 
grinder is adapted to use in tool and die 
shops, tool rooms, metal working shops, 
etc. Straight air flow ventilation keeps 
the motor frame and head cool and com- 
fortable to the operator’s hands even 
under continuous use. The motor is pro- 
tected from overloads by replaceable 
fuses. 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 
Celebrates50th Anniversary 


In the fiftieth anniversary issue of The 
Water Tower, recently published to com- 
memorate the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Chicago Bridge and Tron 
Company of Chicago, Ill., an illustration 
and brief description of the company’s 
plant at Birmingham, Alabama, featured 
the publication. Negotiations by the Chi- 
eago Bridge and Iron Company to acquire 
the Reeves Brothers Company plant at 
Birmingham were completed in Decem- 
ber, 1929, but the company did not take 
over operations completely until Febru- 
ary 11, 1980. after the completion of a 
small amount of work in the shop. 

The plant was built in 1925 and, when 
taken over by Virginia Bridge and Tron 
Company, consisted of a fabricating shop, 
erection shop, riveting tower, forge shop, 
power house, crane runway, tool store- 
house and a brick office building. Equip- 
ment was promptly rearranged to facili- 
tate the handling of larger tonnages. In 
October of 1984. contracts were awarded 
for the construction of a structural shop 


Chicago Bridge and 
Plan 


of Doing Things 


building, 116 by 400 feet. A 500-foot crane 
runway was completed in June of 1936, 
and a stress relieving furnace, 14 feet by 
171/38 feet by 80 feet, was placed in ser- 
vice May 1, 1937. KE. E. Michaels took 
charge of the plant on January 1, 1930 
and continues to serve as plant manager, 
while Walter Garske has been shop super- 
intendent since May 12, 1930. 

In connection with the above, it is in- 
teresting to note that the company re- 
cently fabricated, X-rayed, stress re- 


lieved, and shipped from the Birmingham 
plant two catalytic Polymer towers, 8 
feet by 94 feet, 6 inches, for use of the 





Heavy Catalytic Towers Recently Fabri- 
cated and Shipped 


Phillips Petroleum Company at Borger, 
Texas. These are the heaviest the com- 
pany has shipped from Birmingham, to 
date, the vessels weighing 286,000 pounds 
each. They are fabricated from A-70 fire- 
box steel, 1144 inches shell thickness, and 
required more than 5000 pounds of weld- 
ing wire to weld the manholes. Although 
the stress relieving furnace at Birming- 
ham is one of the largest in existence for 
this type of work, it will only take ves- 
sels up to 80 feet in length. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to stress relieve one end 
of the vessel at a time, with the other end 
projecting through the door and the sides 
around the vessel closed with a tem- 
porary brick wall. The company is now 
fabricating a similar structure at its 
Birmingham plant to weight more than 
800,000 pounds. 


Tron Birmingham 
t 
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FORMS STRIPPED IN 19 HOURS... 
CONTRACTOR SAVES 
6 DAYS WAITING TIME 


ON INDUSTRIAL BUILDING JOB 






ee, 





Forms and shoring on Memphis Commercial 
Appeal plant addition. Photo at right shows 
forms removed... concrete work completed. 


The Memphis Commercial Appeal . . . one of the great and widely-read morning newspapers of the 
deep South ... recently built a new addition to their plant. The S. & W. Construction Company of 
Memphis did the work. 

As so often happens ... the time element played an important part. The "Commercial Appeal’ had 
made all arrangements to place machinery for presses on a certain date. Construction work had to 
be completed on schedule. 

On a Friday...the contractor placed quick-use concrete made with Penn-Dixie Quality — the 
modern High Early Strength Cement. Concreting continued until 6 p.m. 

At one p.m. Saturday ... only 19 hours later .. . the forms were stripped. 

Monday morning, work progressed without delay. Tests proved the concrete had developed 3,000 
lbs. compressive strength per square inch. By using ‘’Penn-Dixie Quality” for quick-use concrete in- 
stead of regular portland cement, the contractor saved 6 days waiting time, enabling the newspaper 
to place new machinery on the scheduled date. ‘We are highly pleased with the results of strength 
tests of Penn-Dixie High Early on this job” writes Clinton J. Wagner of the S. & W. Construction Co. 


* * * * 





Architects and engineers . . . factory and industrial 
plant owners appreciate the value and economies 
of quick-use concrete for all types of new construc- 
tion, remodeling, modernization and maintenance 
work where the saving of time and money... 
delays and inconveniences are factors worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Consider ‘’Penn-Dixie Quality” for durable, long- 


lasting quick-use concrete. Consider it for your cur- 
rent job. A little figuring will quickly prove how 
much time... how much money it will save. And, 
if you want friendly, helpful technical data pertain- 
ing to “Penn-Dixie Quality” for quick-use concrete 
on your specific work .. . feel free to phone, wire or 
write us at nearest office. We'll be glad to hear 
from you. 


Ask tor handy booklet of concrete tables, gratis. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT CORPORATION 


60 EAST 
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ALWAYS IN FULL 
AND ON TIME 








Two mighty important advan- 
tages of life insurance proceeds 


paid as monthly income. 


May we show you 


our latest plans? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Suggestions In Order 

Gradual improvement in business for the past six weeks 
has followed Congress’ constructive action on the tax bill and 
refusal to go along with another wild spending spree. A later 
development in tax outlook is Assistant-Necretary John W. 
Hanes asking business leaders for their suggestions of what 
should be coutained in a revised tax measure to be taken up 
when the next Congress meets. 

After wages, taxes take the biggest slice of the income of 
productive enterprise. The bill for taxes is so high in many 
cases nothing is left for disbursement to shareholders nor for 
surplus account. It includes all kinds of charges, many of 
them insidious, that have raised the price of everything and 
remain to plague a man’s family after his death. 

Fewer varieties and reduction in amounts are necessary if 
the invitation to investment capital is to be effective and 
simplification of method will save precious time now wasted 
in long hours of work preparing complicated tax returns. 

It will be well for business leaders whose suggestions are 
asked to speak out on this phase which adds greatly to the tax 
cost harassed business is bearing. 


City Spending 

A newspaper item referring to a Southern city that intends 
reducing its expenditures reminds of the extravagance of mu- 
nicipalities in recent years which has produced a lot of worry 
for their tax payers. 

Local politicians have repeatedly begged for money from 
Washington for city improvements which could not be at- 
forded even though a benevolent Federal government paid half 
the bill. They contracted for buildings and bridges that never 
would have been started if it had been necessary to have the 
cash before they were undertaken. It seemed to be a game of 
“vetting theirs” while the getting was good regardless of who 
paid the bill. The result is seen in various cities and towns 
finding themselves bogged in debt with credit impaired and 
necessary city services abandoned. In the meantime there has 
heen a serious decline in taxable wealth, and it is not surpris 
ing that responsible people are demanding a policy of retrench 
ment. 

Railroad Earnings 

Class 1 railroads are expected to show a net income of X6, 
000,000 for July. This is the first month this vear that a net 
income has been earned after all charges have been deducted. 
The month preceding registered a net loss of $1,685,000, and 
July a year ago showed a loss of nearly $4,000,000. Gross rev- 
enues in July will likely prove to be over $3380,000,000 which is 
more than $30,000,000 above the same month of 1938.) Car 
loadings are increasing and altogether the railroad picture is 
better than it has been. 


Building Costs 

The T. N. E. C., or translated Temporary National Economics 
Committee, is reported to be getting ready to investigate build- 
ing costs. Complaint is general not only that wages have 
been kept at too high a level while materials have been quoted 
at lower figures than obtained sometime ago, but that there 
is no flexibility in labor costs under any circumstances. The 
result has been that while some building has been going on of 
smaller type houses the demand for many more medium and 
low priced homes would be promptly in evidence and in far 

(Continued on page 52) 
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To) Mm com Kole Vim eV.) >)(o Vs 
THAT SLOW UP WORK 


IN THE OFFICE 





In a large or a small office, 
the first job is to study the 
work being done at each desk 
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Only by surveying the work being done at 
each desk can you determine whether or 
not your employees are handicapped by a 
routine that causes expensive bottlenecks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary dupli- 
cations, or other needless, costly oper- 
ations. To help you make such a survey in 
your office, Burroughs offers vou a copy of 
‘*Ways to Save Time in an Office,’’ con- 


taining definite and practical suggestions. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


The demand for this new book- 
let from executives in every line 
of business has already necessi- 
tated a fourth printing. You 
can get your copy by calling 
your local Burroughs office. Or, 
if you prefer, write on your own 





letterhead to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACIIINE COMPANY 
6049 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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We can get all of the water 


you need, and at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. The procedure 
is quite simple on your part. 
Just put the problem up to 
Layne. They, with their world- 
wide experience and years of 
outstanding success, will come 
prepared to study your needs 
and make definite recommen- 
dations on the type of wells 
and pumps best suited for you. 





i 
LIES |) Ge 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO. STUTTGART. ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co. . . . NORFOLK, VA. 
Layne-CeNTRaL Co. . . MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO..MISHAWAKA, IND 
Layvne-Louistana Co Lake Cwarces. LA 
Layne-New Yor Co. . NEw YORK yi 
AND PITTSBURGH 
LAYNE-NORTHWEST CO.MILWAUKEE. WIS 
Layne-Onlo Co. . . . CoLumBus, OHIO 
Layne-Texas Co. . . . HOUSTON AND 
Darias Texas 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co.. Kansas eiis Mo 
Cnicaco, ti. . . MAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF innee 
MINNEAPOLIS mt 
Lavne-Bow.Ler New ENGLAND ¢ Company. 
BosTON MASSACHUSETTS. 
INTERNATIONAL WATER Supp.y. LTO.. 
LONDON ONTARIO, CANADA 


For nearly sixty years, Layne 
wells and pumps have met 
almost every conceivable water 
producing problem. They have 
with remarkably low operating 
upkeep expense. 


met these problems 
cost and almost no 


All features of Layne wells and pumps are based 
upon proven engineering principles. That is why, 
when installed for you, they are most dependable for 
year in and year out high efficiency operation. 


Our free bulletins will be mailed at your request. 
Address, 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


Dept. X-1, Memphis, Tenn. 


pay 


Pumps & WELL 





ANI ae) Se 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 








“Finanee and Kindred 
Subjeects’’ 


Building Costs 
(Continued from page 50) 
greater numbers than has so far been seen if wages were not 
pegged at peak figures, 

The situation in New York in connection with the World’s 
Tair has been described as a racket on the part of certain labor 
unions which has added tremendously to the cost of exhibi- 
tion buildings put up by the people of this country and foreign- 
ers also. It would seem that a thorough investigation that will 
bring to light the facts is needed promptly. 


Withdrawal Of Private Ownership 
The dramatic effect of Wendell L. Willkie’s words in turning 
over the properties of the Tennessee Electric Power Company 
to the T. V. A. will not soon be lost upon the business public. 
“We hand over our Tennessee Electric properties and a §2,- 








| industry, 


| a similar course by F1 


800,000 tax problem tonight at midnight,” said Mr. Willkie... 
“Our facilities in Tennessee have been built with the money 
of many private investors. The communities never had to in- 
crease their debts to build plants and distributing systems .. . 
The savings of thousands were brought, and would continue to 
have been brought, into this territory to help produce more 
more local wealth, and more steady jobs. We have 
had to sell our electric properties ...to the T. V. A. and other 
governmental agencies because we could not stay in business 
and compete with virtually tax-free and heavily-subsidized 
plants.” 

In an advertisement which appeared in Chattanooga papers 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company said: “and so private 
ownership and initiative withdrew in favor of the Govern- 
ment. The Company—pioneer citizen and taxpayer—which for 
more than half a century served the people of the State of 
Tennessee, was liquidated.” 

Unless New Deal policies which made this assault upon 
private enterprise are changed the same story may be repeated 
in other areas to the detriment of private enterprise and the 
destruction of American individual initiative. 


War and Finance 

Security markets here have see-sawed as news of another 
possible world war varied from day to day. 

The foreign exchange market however was violently upset 
due to Great Britain’s withdrawal of support of the pound and 
rance in relation to the frane. 

According to the Treasury Department there is held in the 
United States at present approximately $6,400,000,000 for for- 
eign account in stocks and bonds, short term deposits and ear- 
marked gold. To meet demands, should they arise, we have in 


| gold over $16,500,000,000, while in 1914 we had $1,000,000,000. 


As to any possible drain upon American banks the recent figure 


| of $4,400,000,000 in excess reserves alone gives a rather definite 





idea of present day strength of the country’s financial insti- 


| tutions. 


Steel 

For the last week of August steel companies were operating 
at 63 per cent of capacity or 50 per cent above a year ago. 

Shipbuilding and automobile demand are mainly responsible 
for the increased production although there have been some 
fairly large structural orders as well as pipe line purchases 
and buying by railroads. 

Always watched as a barometer of general conditions the 
business world is heartened as steel output improves and shows 
sustained strength. 

Birmingham which has been the bright steel spot through- 
out the depression maintains a production rate of 75 per cent 
capacity. 
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a | UNIVERSALLY this New AUTOMATIC Center-Control truck 

fulfills the Requirements of Every INDUSTRY for the Most 























: Our purpose is to help business i 
nother MODERN MECHANIZED MATERIAL HANDLING UNIT avail- 
able..... One which affords the Greatest Overall Efficiency 
upset Creemientvene muted | and Accuracy in operation..... Exceptional Control, Ease, 
“a and and Flexibility in maneuvering... .. with Ultimate Safety to 
; BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK | Operator, Materials, Mechanism. 
in the GWYNN CROWTHER, President Some AUTOMATIC HIGH POINTS are..... All Welded Cen- 
5 iia Seerneme. Miner | ter-Control Frame of exceptional strength. .... Unusual short 
viteonall : : | wheel-base, overall length and width, short turning radius 
d ear- Member Federal Reserve System (Bee caut Solid machined channel uprights of high tensile steel, 
ive in Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation | lower and upper sections cross-braced for perfect alignment 
10,000. | Jaterally and longitudinally... .. Special alloy steel roller 
ficure lift chains with built-in neutralizing feature..... Highly effi- 
a cient Spur gear drive and Lift mechanism and worm type tilt 
nar STOP THE RAVAGES OF DRY ROT unit, all gears running continually in oil bath..... Improved 
mstl- AND TERMITES “Automatic” ball-bearing steering connections, self com- 
pensating wear type with dirt proof perma-sealed casings 
by pressure-treating your lumber and timber with [| ..... Center Pivoted trail axle with caster type trail wheels 
; ZMA or Creosote. Eppinger and Russell Co.’s pre- for maximum right angle steering..... "Automatic" ROTOR- 
ating serving process increases the life of woods from BRUSH controls accessibly located for operator with dy- 
8 to 20 times. For more than half a century the namic fork control for safe lowering speed. Magnetic 
isible outstanding utilities and industrial plants have drain plugs. 
oes depended upon Eppinger and Russell Co. for long- - é 
some life, low-maintenance lumber that is immune to Get the complete facts now without obligation . . . 
hases decay, dry rot and termite attack. Write today! 
PRESSURE-TREATING PLANTS AT: 
s the Jacksonville, Fla. AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
hows Lee Div. of the Y. & T. Mfg. Co. 
L Island City, N. Y. P 
ecsacimuagpemeee 111 W. 87th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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css 84 Eighth Ave., New York Cit 
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Carnegie-Illinois Appointments 


Philip M. Guba, manager of sales of the 
Chicago district sales office of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation since January, 1938, 
has been appointed Eastern sales manager, 
with headquarters both at New York and 
Pittsburgh, coordinating sales activities of 
the company’s offices in the Eastern area, in- 
cluding Boston, Hartford, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. He will 
be succeeded at Chicago by Griswold A. Price, 
manager of sales, Bar, Strip, and Semi-Fin- 
ished Materials Division, General Sales De- 
partment. Thomas J. Bray, Jr., manager of 
sales, Pittsburgh District, succeeds Mr. Price, 
and Joseph G. Armstrong, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of sales, Pittsburgh District, succeeds 
Mr. Bray. 





Leech Becomes Frick Branch 
Manager 


Frick Company, Waynesboro, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of Cyril Leech as 
manager of its branch office at 718 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia. A graduate of 
the Portsmouth Engineering School of Ports- 
mouth, England, Mr. Leech has been engaged 
in refrigerating engineering work since 1922. 
For nearly ten years he was with the Mack 
Machine Company, Frick distributors in 
Philadelphia, and for two years with H. H. 
Ward Company of Chester, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of sheet metal work. He returned to 
Philadelphia in 1935 to become assistant to 
H. B. Pennington, former Frick branch man- 
ager, now retired. 


Every Way You Look at it... 
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You win! Elwell-Parker offers new, 
down-to-the-minute Center Control Trucks 
in 5 completely separate sizes and capaci- 
ties. Choice! 

You win! Center Control design by Elwell- 
Parker gives operator improved visibility by 
bringing him closer to his load; by providing 
increased safety, better control of Truck 
and load in close quarters. Adaptability! 


You win! Operating mechanism in all 





Elwell-Parker Center Control Trucks is iden- 
tical with same equipment in widely-used, 
proven Elwell-Parker Rear-Control Trucks of 
corresponding sizes. Interchangeability! 


Select the Truck best adapted to your needs 
from 10 Standard Elwell-Parker Models, 
with correct attachments to fit. Write or 
wire today. 


The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4238 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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York Makes Vogel Works Manager 

J. H. Vogel has been appointed general 
works manager of the York Ice Machinery 
Corporation of York, Pa., according to an- 
nouncement by W. S. Shipley, President. 
Graduating from Penn State College in 1923, 
Mr. Vogel, who was employed by York in 
1915, as an ‘apprentice in the industrial course, 
continued with the Corporation as outside 
erecting engineer. Three years later he was 
assigned to special developments in the 
superintendent’s department and eventually 
was made assistant superintendent. In 1954, 
he was appointed assistant works manager in 
charge = methods and equipment. Mr. Vogel's 
father, C. W. Vogel, has been connected with 
York ae 1899 and for several years Was 
works manager. He now holds the position 
of consultant, 


General Electric Appointments 


Three appointments for the Southwest dis- 
trict, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, 
have been made by General Electric Con.- 
pany of Schenectady, N. Y., according to an- 
nouncement by L. T. Blaisdell, commercial 
vice president of the company at Dallas. R. T. 
Shiels, manager of the industrial department 
at Dallas, has been appointed assistant to the 
district manager; H,. A. White, manager of 
the El Paso office, succeeds Mr. Shiels at the 
Dallas office, and E. C. Wise, of the general 
sales department at El Paso, has been ap- 
pointed manager of that office. Mr. Shiels 
joined the student test course of General 
Electric in 1910 at Schenectady and entered 
the sales department in 1912; Mr. White, 
starting as a student on the test course in 
1915, went to the motor division at Lynn in 
1916, and Mr. Wise joined the student test 
course in 1910 and went to the switchgear 
department at Schenectady in 1912. 


Connors Producing Electric Steel 


An announcement of the Connors Steel Com- 
pany of Birmingham, Ala., states that the in- 
stallation of an electric steel plant for the pro- 
duction of carbon and alloy steel billets has 
yxreatly increased the range and improved the 
high quality of Connors steel products, beside 
increasing production capacity to meet a 
growing demand. The new furnace, recently 
completed at a reported cost of $100,000, en- 
ables the company to produce cotton ties, 
barrel hoops, strip and light structural shapes 
from electric steel billets, while Connors re- 
inforecing bars, merchant bars, shapes, and 
other Connors steel products may now be 
furnished either rolled from rail steel or elec- 
trie steel. 

Electric steel is tough, strong and corrosion 
resisting, as well as clean, and the manufac- 
ture of its own electric steel billets gives the 
Connors company close control over the high 
quality of its products. The company’s plant 
is now in production of Connors H-Web 
Joists, made of electric steel, on which printed 
data and specifications are being prepared. 





Chemical Industries’ Exposition 


Upon the occasion of the Seventeenth Ex 
position of Chemical Industries, to be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, during 
the week of December 4 to 9, the Exposition 
will celebrate the completion of its 25th year 
of service to the chemical and allied indus 
tries. Many of the exhibitors in the first ex 
position in 1915 have engaged space this year 
for the Seventeenth Exposition. More than 
280 exhibitors have made contracts to exhibit, 
and more than 200 of these have been par- 
ticipants in the Chemical Exposition in pre 
vious years. The Exposition, having been 
held sixteen times, is now on a biennial basis. 
Dr. M. C. W hitaker, long a leading figure in 
the chemical industry, is chairman of the Ad 
visory Committee for the coming exposition. 
and Charles F. Roth, Grand Central Palace. 
will have personal charge of it. Professor W. 
T. Read, Dean of Chemistry, Rutgers Uni 
versity, will direct the Student Course in 
Chemical Engineering, a course that has be 
come an established feature of the Exposition. 


Portable Generator and Electric 


Tools 
With a definite trend on the part of pro 
gressive builders and contractors to purchase 


portable generating equipment for the opera 
tion of portable electric saws, drills or ham- 
mers, for use in construction work, the in- 
troduction of a combination unit consisting of 
a portable generator and portable electric 
tools, by Skilsaw, Ine., of Chicago, IIl., 
makers of portable electric tools, is not only 
interesting but a bid to meet the demand for 
such units. The generating unit, to which 
reference is made, is manufactured by the 
Homelite Corporation of Port Chester, N. Y. 
It has sufficient electrical output to operate 
an electric hand saw of a size capable of doing 
95 per cent of the cutting on any construc 
tion job, is light and compact. 
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aousan. snoeier “meen This 25-ton, 179 horsepower Whitcomb Diesel-mechanical locomotive 
witete GASOLINE-ELECTRIC is in service at the Osborn plant of Wabash Portland Cement Company. 
a s For more than thirty years Whitcomb has been building internal 
et pto GASOLINE-MECHANICAL combustion locomotives for industry. Today's Whitcomb Diesel loco- 
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JONES CAR PULLERS 


OU will be surprised how much time can be saved 
in the spotting and switching of cars by using a 
Jones car puller. These sturdy, compact units will speed 
up car handling to the point where they soon pay for 
themselves in the saving of time and labor. 


These car pullers are built by Jones as complete units 
with motor included if desired, or with base to take 
standard motor, as supplied by the purchaser. The cable 
drum is driven by a Jones triple reduction Herringbone 
speed reducer and the control station may be located 
at a point to give the operator a clear view of the tracks 
and spotting positions. 


Even in plants where comparatively few cars are 
handled it has been found that a Jones car puller more 
than pays its way. Prices and complete information 
will enable you to judge whether such an outfit might 
pay out in your plant. Write for complete information. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4425 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois 
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eA ical installa- 
tion of a Jones car 
puller is shown above. 
The cable, drum and 
couplings are en- 
closed by sheet metal 
housings as an extra 
precaution in this in- 
stallation to eliminate 
all hazard from mov- 
ing parts. 


@A complete Jones 
car puller unit. These 
outfits are for use 
with wire rope and 
are manufactured in 
a wide range of ca- 
pacities to suit the 
number of cars to be 
handled in each plant. 
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The City of 
MARTINSVILLE 


modernized 








HERE is an example of the many advantages 
resulting from modernization: in 1932 three 
horizontal shaft turbines were replaced by one 
1000 K.W. Smith-Kaplan Adjustable Blade unit 
and a 300 K.W. vertical Francis turbine. 


Recently, the City of Martinsville, Va. re- 
ported:—90% operating time, negligible main- 
tenance, unnoticeable wear, and marked gain in 
power production at all flows—particularly at 


worcan SMIT 


low flows! In fact, a comparison of monthly 
power output for similar flow conditions shows 
gains of as much as 150% with the Smith-Kaplan 
unit in operation. 


Write us for detailed figures and further 
examples. Know what modernizing with Smith 
equipment means in the way of increased earn- 
ing power! 


COMPANY 
YORK,PA. 
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TRADE LITERATURE. 


MACHINE TOOLS— 
Looklet—“Machine Tools and You,” pre 
senting an address made to the Army In- 
dustrial College at Washington by llow- 
ard W. Dunbar, Past President of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and vice’ president and = general 
manager of the Grinding Machinery IDi- 
vision of The Norton Company; the pub 
lication is illustrated and outlines interest- 
iagly the development of the machine tool 
and the part in plays in elevating our 
standard of living. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


WATER-LUBRICATED PUMP— 

Bulletin 139-A—illustrated, devoted to an 
improved type of water-lubricated pump, 
printed in three colors and showing an in- 
teresting cross-section of the entire pump 
assembly, revealing the flow of water 
through the bowls and the method of seal- 
ing the impellers by a double seal. 
Peerless Pump Division, Food Machinery 
Corporation, 301 W. Ave., 26, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


TOOLS AND TOOL HOLDERS — 

General Catalog No. C-39—covering all 
ARMSTRONG lines, including: ‘“ARM- 
STRONG” Tool Holders, Carbon, Chrome- 
Vanadium and Detachable Head Socket 
Wrenches; “C” Clamps; Lathe and Milling 
Machine Dogs; Turret Lathe and Screw 
Machine Tools; Ratchet Drills; Bits; Blades 
and High Speed Steel; Setting-Up Tools; 
Machine Shop Specialties, and “ARM- 
STRONG BROS.” Pipe Tools. 

Armstrong Bros, Tool Cempany, Chicago, 
Ill. 





PISTON-RING EXPANSION JOINT— 
Bulletin No. 35-15A—revised, 12-page,_ il- 
lustrated, devoted to ADSCO Piston-Ring 
Expansion Joint which can be completely 
unpacked and repacked under full operating 
pressure without shutting off steam or in- 
terrupting service; copies available fram— 
American District Steam Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 





JACKBIT GRINDERS— 
Bulletin—illustrating and describing two 
new Jackbit Grinders—Sizes J3 and J5. 
Ingersoll-Kand Company, 11) Droadway, 
New York City. 


GLASS PUMP— 

Bulletin 313—devoted to a new type of 
pump, the Nash Glass Centrifugal, claimed 
by the manufacturer to have the “me- 
chanical advantages of metal, and the 
chemical advantages of glass’: made of 
“Pyrex” brand heat and shock resisting 
glass. 

Nash Engineering Company, South Nor- 
walk, Conn, 


METAL FOR MACHINE TOOL CASTINGS— 
Booklet—“Meehanite—The Metal for Ma 
chine Tool Castings,’ containing seven 
charts of engineering properties and 
twenty-nine photographs of various appli- 
cations of Meehanite as made by ten lead- 
ing machine tool builders. 

Meehanite Research Institute of America, 
Ine., 311 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRACING PAPER— 
Folder—illustrating and describing the new 
Albanene Tracing Paper, 

Keuffer & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Applied Economics for Engineers—By LBer- 
nard Lester, of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company; Member, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
Lecturer, University of Pittsburgh; pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Ine., New 
York City, and Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
London. Price $4.00. 

Outlining the purpose of the publication, 
the author states in his preface that in his 
observation of the progress of a large num- 
her, of engineering graduates as they enter 
various fields of technical endeavor he has 
been “impressed with the importance not only 
of a clear understanding of economic prin- 
ciples, but also of the application of these 
principles in the many branches of tech- 
hology.” The preparation of the book, there- 
fore, is an endeavor on the part of the author 
to provide the student in engineering, as he 
states it, with an introduction to the practical 
aspects of economics, basing it upon condi- 
tions and problems likely to be encountered 
in practice. 


HOLD DOWN 
COSTS ANU LOSSES 
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JOHNSON AUTOMATIC CONTROL 





Randleman Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Randleman, N. C. Air Conditioning Corp. 
of Greensboro, mechanical contractors, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


ENGINEERED 
TO THE NEEDS OF 


Modern planning in the full-fashioned 
knitting industry includes provisions for 
maintaining certain very definite tempera- 
tures and humidities. JOHNSON expe- 
rience in controlling those conditions 
automatically provides Johnson's trained 
technical staff with detailed knowledge 
of the requirements. 

Relative humidity is kept at just the right 
point so that the thread is soft and 
pliable. This insures good knitting con- 
ditions, prevents streaks and tight stitches 
when machines stop. Johnson-controlled 
temperature, maintained at a uniform 
level throughout the entire working area, 
is extremely important, too. Close ad- 
justment of machine parts and perfect 
operation are possible only when temper- 


MODERN PLANNING 


ature is maintained automatically, within 
close limits. 

In the Randleman Mill, 57,000 cubic teet 
of air are handled every minute by the air 
conditioning apparatus. Pictured above is 
one of the panels of Johnson controlling 
instruments which are the “brain’’ of this. 
conditioning system. Thermostat, at left, 
for automatic regulation of temperature: 
Humidostat, at right, for automatic humidity 
control... While maintenance of proper 
conditions is essential in full-fashioned 
knitting, there are many other types of 
plants, of every size and description, in 
which similar problems are encountered. 
Those problems are “‘regular business”’ for 
the Johnson organization. Without obliga- 
tion, ask a Johnson engineer to call. 


Yhilomalic TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY: MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND DIRECT BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
57 
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R. GEORGE E. MCINTYRE, Archi- 
tectural Engineer on the Missouri 
Penitentiary Wall, Jefferson City, Mo., re- 
ports, “The wall was too narrow to permit 
workmen inside the forms and, as it was 
highly desirable to construct it without hori- 
zontal joints, it was necessary that a concrete 
of high plasticity be used. 

“Trials showed that two pounds of Pozzolith 
per sack of cement increased the workability 
to such an extent that no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in placing even under the most 
difficult circumstances. The concrete flowed 
perfectly, with a minimum of placing labor, 
and gave a splendid appearing surface when 
the forms were removed. 

“Pozzolith enabled us to maintain our 
established water cement ratio and, at the 
same time, produced the desired plasticity.” 


SEND FOR THIS IMPORTANT TEST! 


Freezing and thawing 
tests on Pozzolith con- 
crete made by a 
leading university lab- 
oratory — authority in 
concrete research — 
show concrete dura- 
bility is tripled by 
Pozzolith. Your copy of 
this report sent free 
upon request. 





Send for full information to 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada: THE MASTER BUILDERS Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


o 


BUILDERS 
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The America Launching 
an Important Event 
(Continued from page 29) 
for a like period. Nearly eleven million 
dollars in wages will be paid out to those 
who have worked on the ship or materials 
for it. The keel was laid a little more than 
a year before the launching, on August 
22nd, 1938, and at the time of the launch- 
ing, approximately 559% of the work was 
completed. The ship will begin active pas- 
senger service in the United States Lines 


next spring. 

At the time the contract for construc- 
tion was signed, the Maritime Commis- 
sion declared that the America would be 
the “world’s safest ship,” and every de- 
tail of the construction has borne this 
out. The wood veneers used for decora- 
tive purposes are only 1/28 of an inch 
thick, and beneath them lies 7/8 of an 
inch of non-inflammable and highly heat- 
insulating marinite, a new material which 
was severely tested by the Government 
recently. All public rooms, cabins, and 
corridors are thus safeguarded. Through- 
out the entire design of the ship are in- 
corporated up-to-the-minute safety de- 
vices, all conforming to the latest rules 
of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation. 

The launching itself was a miracle of 
modern engineering, and the result of 
weeks preparation and rehearsal. Every 
operation of the launching crew was 
planned carefully in advance, down to 
painting on each of the stays the exact 
time it was to be knocked out. 45,800 
pounds of various greases were applied 
to the ways to keep friction down to a 
minimum, but even so the timbers smoked 
as the vessel passed over them, and fire- 
fighting apparatus was at hand to take 
care of any possible flames that might 
break forth. The whole ceremony was per- 
formed with the regularity of clock-work, 
and the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company is to be congratulated 
for the apparent ease with which they 
handled the tedious affair. 


In the brief speeches at the launching, 
perhaps the most significant words were 
those of President Roosevelt in a letter 
to Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Retired, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission. 
The letter was read at the ceremonies 
by Mrs. Roosevelt, who christened the 
vessel. “The tense state of the interna- 
tional situation makes it particularly de- 
sirable that we have a merchant fleet 
capable of carrying our commerce if and 
when foreign ships are withdrawn, and, 
should the unfortunate necessity arise, of 
serving as the necessary supply force for 
naval vessels.” 


Livestock—the Salvation 
of Southern Farms 
(Continued from page 34) 

idle acres to a profitable use. Since 
Georgia and the Southeast is in an area 
of under production for all livestock and 
livestock products there is a definite 
market for all that can be produced. 

The success that has come to those who 
have engaged in livestock farming is 
causing many to think seriously of the 
business. The gospel of more and better 
livestock on every farm is a new declaria- 
tion of independence for the South. 





Claytor Hydro Development 
—A Private Enterprise 
(Continued from page 41) 

Sporn, Vice President and Chief Engineer 
of the American Gas and Electric Service 
Corporation of New York. Col. F. W. 
Scheidenhelm also of New York is the 
hydraulic consultant on this project. The 
general contractor is the firm of Rinehart 
& Dennis Company of Charlottesville, 

Virginia. 





Interest Increasing in N. C. 
Mineral Deposits 


Mining engineers and syndicates are 
showing increased interest in North Caro- 
lina mineral deposits, especially in several 
new gold, lead, zinc and silver deposits 
located in Piedmont and western North 
Carolina, according to State Geologist H. 
J. Bryson of the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development. 


Canadian mining interests are inter- 
ested in a gold deposit in the Mecklen- 
burg-Gaston areas, and plans are under 
way for large-scale development of one 
of these deposits. One Canadian syndicate 
has some 60,000 tons of ore blocked out 
on one deposit which assays have shown 
contains an average of about $15 in gold 
per ton. A shaft has already been sunk 
to a depth of about 350 feet and all that 
now remains to be done is the installation 
of a grinding mill in which to grind the 
ore, and a recovery plant to recover the 
gold from the pulverized ore. This de- 
velopment should eventually provide work 
for approximately 300 men, Mr. Bryson 
believes. 

Recent investigations by the state 
geologist and several mining engineers 
have revealed at least four deposits of 
lead and zinc, with some silver, large 
enough to make their commercial devel- 
opment worth while. One of these is in 
Montgomery county, two in McDowell 
and one in Haywood county. 

The newly discovered deposits of this 
ore containing lead, zine and silver are 
of unusual interest now because metal- 
lurgists have worked out a new and com- 
paratively simple process of separating 
these rather complex ores, states Mr. 
Bryson. He believes that the commercial 
development of one or more of these prop- 
erties will be started within the near 
future. 
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STEEL BELT LACING | 






























nt i Ease of application, “‘Never Lets Go,” the sectional 
rocker hinge pin, smoothness on both sides, flex- 
ibility and separability make genuine Alligator 
| the most universally used Steel Belt Lacing. 
Clinched teeth prevent ply separation in belt ends. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types up to 5% in. 
leer thick. Standard Boxes, Handy Packages and 
vice special long lengths. Also made in Monel and 
a alloys. Sold throughout the world. 
W. Sole Manufacturers 
the FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
The ~ 4690 Lexington St., Chicago 
Pea in England at = a ned 
art Mu Place, London 
ille, we 
are | ) 
ro 
ral 
sits 
rth - 
H Today Myers brings you the 
va- most modern, the most dependable 
double acting cylinders on the mar- 
- ket. There is nothing experimental 
ai about them. Designed by experts, 
ler 1 built to precision standards, their 
ne E reputation for dependable and eco- 
ite nomical service is firmly estab- i | 
ut Yu - lished in pump circles the country i | 
vii 3 x over. 
ld E: fe | 
k H Ae 1 
a \2 ve Whether conditions are regular 
on 2 a or otherwise, Myers Double Acting | 
vd |o Cylinders satisfactorily solve most 
le- deep well pumping problems. They 
rk furnish the plus volume of water | 
" that lowers pumping costs and 
Alert buyers intent on procuring better fastening satishes the most critical of users. i 
“a devices at a saving are discovering that PRO- 
of GRESSIVE screws and headed parts—formed | If you require more water from 
ge accurately and ne by the cold upset any source at lower cost than is 
a process—are a considerable factor in keeping possible to secure by ordinary 
1 production costs down and profits up. You will methods write us for circular and 
find it worth while to submit your problems to mplete information | 
is PROGRESSIVE experts who specialize in made a : | 
re Gm to order items requiring special heads, threads ) 
1- pach or finishes. Address your inquiry to: | 
n- — — 
: LD THE F.E.MYERS & BRO.co. 
r. 7, 4 SRAN? p e e e 
i the ROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. ASHLAND, OHIO 
4 TORRINGTON:+:+-CONNECTICUT 
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Sterling Internal 
High Combustion 
Duty Engines 





Home Office and Plant, 
1270 Niagara Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IS UPHELD BY INFORMED ENGINEERS! 





STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Dept C-7 


Guntersville T.V.A. 
set, (Electric Machinery and Manufacturing Com- 
pany Generator), driven by a Sterling Viking 6- 
cylinder engine rated 425 H.P. 1200 R.P.M. Engine 
officially government tested 12 hours, loaded 300 
K. V. A. at unity power factor; produced far in 


excess its rated horsepower without employing the 


Dam, emergency generator 


correction factor. 


A Standard, set up in specifications, secures 
better built products. The Sterling Viking En- 
gines are full load stationary engines. Witness 
the performance! Engines consist of more than 
rated horsepower and price. 


Engineers secure for their clients and for 
their government properly designed and built 
equipment by specifying it. 


Branch Office, 
900 Chrysler Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 











LINK-BELT sows 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


@ Your power trans- 
mission services can 
be improved—costs re- 
duced and_ uninter- 
rupted operation as- 
sured with this mod- 
ern line of power 
transmission units. 
The line includes anti- 
friction and babbitted 
bearings,  take-ups, 
clutches, couplings, 
collars, pulleys, gears, 
hangers, etc. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY — Atlanta, Philadelphia, Dallas, Baltimore, New 
Orleans 7586-B 








BUY ON SIXTY TYPES 
QUALITY AND 
IT PAYS SIZES 





FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
GROUND ROTARY CUTTERS 


IT PAYS 
TO BUY 
' THE BEST 
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BOSSES OSS SSsg 


| N. . STRAND 
5001 No. Wolcott Ave. 
CHICAGO 














WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
404 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO e BOSTON e ATLANTA 
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McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 


CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
conveyors, 





elevators, dryers, jigs, 


hoists. 





SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
c2pacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
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Established 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 























Railroads Spend $86,000,000 
A Year in West Virginia 
( Continued from page 30) 


roads reported purchases in 261 cities and 
towns in fifty of the fifty-five counties of 
West Virginia. In 19388, railway orders 
for coal, materials and supplies were 
placed with thirty-three firms in Blue- 
field, twenty-two firms in Huntington, 
twenty firms in Princeton, eighteen firms 
in Wheeling, fifteen firms in Morgantown, 
sixteen firms in Charleston, fourteen firms 
in Elkins and with hundreds of firms in 
other cities and towns of West Virginia. 

With approximately 25,000 employes 
residing and working in West Virginia, 
the railroads rank among the leading em- 
ployers of labor in the State. This large 
army of railway workers, scattered 
throuhgout the State, received wages 
totaling $37,615,703 in 1937. In cities and 
towns where many railway employes 
make their homes, the railway payroll is 
one of the barometers of local business 
activity. 

Property taxes paid by the railroads 
yepresent another important railway con- 
tribution in West Virginia. In 1937, the 
railroads paid the State and its local 
governments $8,178,000 in taxes. In 1938, 
their taxes in West Virginia totaled §8,- 
590,600 or an average of $2,200 for each 
mile of railroad in the State. From 1900 
to 1938 inclusive, the State of West Vir- 
ginia and its political subdivisions col- 
lected taxes from the railroads totaling 
$157,257,000. 

Approximately one-half of all railway 
taxes paid in West Virginia is used to 
support the public schools. The average 
cost of education in the State in 1937-8, 
based upon current expenses and average 
daily attendance, was $60.55 per pupil. 
On this basis, railway taxes allocated to 
schools in West Virginia were sufficient 
to defray the cost to the public of edu- 
‘ating 70,600 children in the State. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
West Virginia has a huge stake in the 
railroads, not only because of the essen- 
tial transportation service which they 
provide, but also because of their contri- 
bution to the State’s economic life as pur- 
chasers of West Virginia products, as em- 
ployers of West Virginia labor and as 
supporters of state and local governments 
and of public schools. 





Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition 


Judging from the types of companies which 
have already taken space, the Sixth Inter- 
national Heating and Ventilating Exposition, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, January 22 to 
26, 1940, will be representative of all branches 
of the industry. More than 230 companies 
have engaged more than two-thirds of the 
available exhibit space. The Exposition will 
be held in the Civic Center, under the auspices 
of American Society of Heating and Ventila- 
ting Engineers, and will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Charles F. Roth, Manager, 
International Exposition Company, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 
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£ BEST FENCE 


TOR PROTECTION 


AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE LONG RUN 





Why CYCLONE is the Largest-Selling 
Property-Protection Fence in the World 


HOUSANDS of plant owners have 

found that the best way to cut down 
property losses is to enclose their entire 
plant with sturdy Cyclone Fence. Cyclone 
limits entrance and exit to conveniently 
located gates. Burglars know that Cyclone 
Fence is too tough a barrier to fool with— 
that the barbed wire top means business. 
And should they get in, the fence spoils 
their get-away. 

The wide use of Cyclone for property 
protection is largely due to its reputation 
for long service. Cyclone requires practi- 
cally no upkeep. Heavy galvanizing protects 
the mesh and all parts from weathering. 
Posts are strong and. straight—firmly em- 
bedded in concrete bases that frost won't 
budge. Expansion joints keep rails from 
buckling. Cyclone gates swing freely on 
rugged ball-and-socket hinges. 

Find out for yourself how you can protect 





every foot of your property line. Call in a 
trained Cyclone engineer. His services are 
yours for the asking. He'll help you work 
out your protection problems and gladly 
give you a free estimate. You'll be surprised 
to find out how little it costs per year to 
have this valuable protection. 

Now you can be sure of the 
quality of fence before you 
buy it. Cyclone Fence with 
the “12M” label has an extra- 
heavy coat of galvanizing that 
s rust and makes the 
e last longer. Be sure that 
the “12M” label is on the 
fence you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Callif., 
Pacific Coast Division 








United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK ON FENCE 


Send for this 32-page book. Tells you all you want to know about fence. 
Packed with valuable fence information and illustrations. Describes 14 
kinds of fence. Tells how to select the right fence for home, school, play- 
ground or business property. Whether you need a few feet of fence or 
miles of it, you need this book. Buy no fence until you see what Cyclone 
has to offer. Mail the coupon today. 





















CycLone Fence Co., Dept. 899 
Waukegan, III. 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 

MS a Fence—How to Choose It—How to 
se It.” 


Cec awn acccus uicceunaaese Ro CERO EE 
I am interested in fencing: [] Industrial 
Property; [] Playground; [ Residence; 
CL Estate; (1) School. Approximately......feet. 
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U. S. Exports of Paper and 
Manufactures Increased 
in Six Months 


United States exports of paper and 
paper manufactures from January 
through June of this year were valued 
at $13,772,504, representing a 4 per cent 
increase over shipments in the cor- 
responding period of 1938, according to 
the Forest Products Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Kraft container board was the most 


valuable item of the six months’ ship- 
ments, accounting for $1,080,022 of the 
total. Shipments of this commodity 
were about 50 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the corresponding six months of 
1938, it is estimated. 

Writing paper exports, second most 
valuable item exported, totaled $1,025,- 
247 for the first six months of the year. 
Shipments of this commodity aggregated 
15,209,699 pounds, or 18 per cent more 
than was shipped in 1938. 

Uncoated book paper shipments 


taled 13,179,611 pounds, valued at $753,- 








| Irs THE 
FREE 
FLOATING 
DRIVE SHAT 
THAT KEEPS 
YOUR 
STERLING 
PUMP 


> 





TROUBLE FREE: 





pur a magnifying glass over the picture 

of that Sterling drive shaft. You'll see 
it is “free floating”—free to seek and follow 
its own best running position, free from 
strains upon the drive shaft bearings, free 
from the interference of bends and crooks! 
Because no attempt is made to center drive 
shaft in discharge column! 


Note: 
NO RIGID 
SPIDERS 


In addition, 
shaft enclosing tubes, and shafting as well 
as couplings are machine-cut threaded to insure a tight 
fit (no possible chance for water to contact threads) and 


Sterling discharge columns, 


. 22 ’ 
the entire pump has the advantage of precision assembly! 
Sterling gives service from coast to coast! Write us today! 


STERLING PUMP CORPORATION 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Stockton, Calif. 





There are also 
Sterling Verti- 
cal Centrifugal 
Pumps,  Sterl- 
ing Sump 
Pumps, Sterl- 
ing Propeller 
and Mixed 
Flow Pumps, 
and Sterling 
Jet Pumps — 
Precision Built 
—Yet Cost No 
More! 
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S67, an increase in volume of 44 per cent 
over shipments in the first half of last 
year. Surface coated) paper exports, 
amounting to 5,440,160 pounds = and 
valued at $603,429, were 36) per cent 
higher than the amount shipped in the 
comparable 1938 period. 

Items which registered gains in ex- 
ports during the first six months of this 
year, their value, and per cent of in- 
crease over 1938 included: newsprint 
paper, $182,611, up 28 per cent; tissue 
and crepe paper, $548,731, up 10° per 
cent; paper towels and napkins, $213,034, 
up 28 per cent; sheathing and building 
paper, $231,105, up 31 per cent; wall- 
board of paper or pulp, $402,942, up 105 
per cent; blotting paper, $168,461, up 52 
per cent; paper bags, $492,562, up 8 per 
cent; shipping containers, boxes and car- 
tons, $515,881, up 25 per cent; envelopes, 
$107,887, up 20 per cent and vulcanized 
fiber sheets, ete., $552,144, up 3 per cent. 


Industrial Machinery Exports 
Up 17 Per Cent 


United) States exports of industrial 
machinery in July were valued at $24,- 
960,369, a gain of 17 per cent over the 
corresponding shipments in 1988 valued 
at $20,948,548, according to the Machin- 
ery Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The increase was general over” the 
many types, the major increases being 
recorded, however, in the construction 
und conveying, and metalworking ma- 
chinery groups. 

As a result of substantial increases in 
the exports of the major types of con- 
struction and conveying mavhinery, total 
shipments abroad in this group amounted 
to $2,912,134, a 67 per cent gain over the 
July 1938S shipments valued at $1,745,- 
Gov. The Machinery Division reported 
that overseas’ consignments of excava- 
tors and power shovels were more than 
double a year ago, $644,080 against 
$303,385, while similar or even larger in- 
creases were reported for dredging mia- 
chinery, $77,835—$31,027; cranes, $3S4,- 
975-—S$94,039; hoists, $80,435—843,716 ; 
road graders, $514,686—$280,891; con 
veyors, $66,750 — $5,411. Smaller gains 
were recorded in concrete mixers, $61, 
104-—-$43,149; road rollers, $66,291—$52, 
415; and other road-making equipment, 
§$481,234—$326,300. 

Showing marked gains in practically 
all types, the July exports of power- 
driven metalworking machinery totaled 
$9,358,876 compared with $6,488,415. 
Shipments abroad of engine lathes were 
maintained at about the same level as a 
year ago, $554,419 against 
more than a 100 per cent gain was reg 
istered in turret lathes, $698,572—$2T3,- 
520, with a smaller increase in other 
type lathes, $317,785—$252,586. 

Other outstanding increases, the Ma- 
chinery Division pointed out, included 
vertical boring mills and chucking ma- 
chines, $638,7837—$251,506; thread-cut- 
ting and automatic screw machines, $528,- 
$45—$327,499; milling machines, $1,852,- 
567—$854,552 ; vertical drilling machines, 
$106,998—$34,730; planers and shapers, 
$382,717 — $293,704; surface grinders, 
$283,993—$155,735: grinding machines, 
$1,631,160—$943,138 ; and forging machin- 
ery and parts, $301,374—$53,917. 

The exports of metalworking equip- 
ment, other than power-driven, were 
valued at $340,843 compared with $338,- 
223 in July 1988, 


FOR 





